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ANTED.—AN ELDERLY FRIEND WOULD 
like a position as managing housekeeper or as 
companion ; had much experience in managing ser- 
vants. Address Friend, this Office. 
ANTED.—A COMPETENT WORKING 
housekeeper in a small family residing at Lang- 
horne, 20 miles from city. Also wanted first-class girl. 
Must come well recommended. Address with reference 
P. O. Box 1106, Philadelphia. 
WANTED.—BY J. WILHELM ROWNTREE 
of England, at a fair price or loan ( preferably the 
former), for the purpose of historical aan. complete 
sets from the commencement of Frrenps’ InTELLI- 
GENCER ; the United Friend, Extracts of Yearly Meet- 
ing minutes, conference reports and al] books, memoirs, 
journals, epistles. —— tracts, etc., bearing upon 
Friends’ history, —particularly in the nineteenth century 
and in relation totheseparation. All historical material 
whether published or unpublished will be of value. 
a communica’e with Allen C. Thomas, Haver- 
ord, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY LADY, A POSITION AS 

private secretary and bookk ,with educational 

institution preferred; or as a teacher of mathematics 
and bookkeeping. Address No. 86, this Office. 


ANTED.— YOUNG WOMEN TO ENTER 

the Training School for Nurses of West Philadel- 

phila Hospital for Women. Apply to M. E. Kelsey, 
Superintendent, 4035 Parrish Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 

in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. : 
RIENDS DESIRING LODGING ACCOMMO- 
dations during the approaching Yearly Meeting in 


New York are requested to make application to Jennie 
C. Kitchin, 55 Park Street, Jersey Clty, N J 


OARDERS WANTED.—2237 WALLACE ST. 
Third-story rooms with board. Also table board. 


PROARDING. — DESIRABLE ROOMS WITH 
board. Friends. 628 N. 32nd Street, Phila. 





BOARDERS DESIRED IN FRIEND'S FAMILY 
on farm near Conshohocken. For further particu- 
lars address S.,1800 Spring Mill Ave.,Conshohocken, Pa. 


PERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 


OR RENT.—AT POINT PLEASANT, N. J., 

on Manasquan River, furnished cottage. Ten rooms 
and bath, wide porches, large shady grounds, ocean and 
river bathing, sailing, fishing,etc. Season $400. Box 
133, Point Pleasant, N. J. 


T°? RENT.—BY SEPTEMBER ist TO A RE- 

fined family for board of owner (a lady) 11 room 
house in West Philadelphia. Address T. B. Hendrick- 
son, 617 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


R RENT.—** SUNSET,” COTTAGE AT BUCK 

Hill Falls, near Inn. Four bed-rooms, hot-water 
heater. For rent for the summer, $250. Apply 1024 
Race St. 


FoR RENT.—BY THE MONTH, A FURNISHED 
house im Swarthmore, Yale Avenue, on new trolley 
line. Grounds and shade for children. For particulars 
address HENRY KENT, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HELEN G. BORTON WHOIS A STUDENT IN 

Emerson Coilege, Boston, is prepared to give 
“The Lost Word,” by Henry van Dyce as an evening's 
program for Young Friends’ Associations and other 
meetings. After Fifth month 8th for particulars address 
Helen G. Borton, Woodstown, N. J. 


CALL AND SEE 
Desirable Investment 


to double your money 





CLEMENT E. LLOYD 
400 Chestnut Street, Rom 45, 


Philadelphia 





BUCK HILL FALLS. 





She paints with white and red the moors 
To draw the nations out of doors. 
—Emerson. 


N some resorts children are not welcome, but at Buck 
Hill Falls pleasures and attractions are being planned 
for their especial benefit. Last summer a Children’s 
Playground was laid out and provided with swings, see- 
saws, hammocks, a summer house and big sand box. 
Further improvements are to be made this year. A 
comfortable room is to be provided in the Inn for rainy 
days. Two good tennis courts are available for use, and 
there is boating on Clenmere for older ones in safe 
company. 

Beginning in Sixth month this year there will be bird 
classes, with walks and opportunities for outdoor obser- 
vation. (See special circular of this course.) 

A Children’s Club, under the care of Annie Hillborn, 
a trained kindergartner, will be organized during 
Seventh and Eighth months. Its plan, subject to modi- 
fication, will be to meet daily from 9 a.m. to 12 m., and 
from 7 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

The Club will occupy the playground in good weather 
and the playroom in stormy. The ‘‘ Leader’’ will or- 
ganize games, read stories, plan amusements and little 
excursions, try to interest the children in nature and 
nature work, and in general keep them quiet and orderly 
through interest in their play. 

Professor George H. Nutt of the George School will 
be a companion, counsellor and friend for the older boys, 
suggesting amusements and occupations such as carv- 
ing, modelling, etc., for them in his tent on rainy days, 
and organizing games, taking them on excursions, fish- 
ing and boating trips, in fine weather. Professor Nutt 
will spend Seventh and Eighth months at Buck Hill 
Falls. 

The privilege of joining either the Children’s Club 
(yet to be named), or Professor Nutt’s parties, is open 
to every one of a suitable age in the Inn or settlement 
and no charge will be made for membership. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends’ Book Association. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of Friends’ 
Book Association of Philadelphia will be held in 
Room No. 4, second-story, Central Building, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day, Fifth 
month 11th, 1903, at 7.30 o'clock p.m. Election 
of Directors. 

SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


FULL COUNT 


means full count and a few over, when we do the printing. 
You'll appreciate that point if ou’ve ever had occasion 
to need just so many of a bit of printing and found the 
count short of the required number. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 
1019-21 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
Keystone ’ Phone, Race 53-37 A. Bell’ Phone 3-41 69 A. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a en guarded education, and pre- 


pares for + 
UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


: ‘George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, appl 
_ ys OSEPH s. a SS. 
George School 


} Principals. 








Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc AND Day Pupits or Botn Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
—— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA ¢ d. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 

For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Va. ley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and al! Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TeverHone, PorLar 29-38 D. 
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( THE OVERSIGHT OF EXPERTS | 


In the printing business ‘there are many vexatious details, the mastery of which need ex- 


perienced oversight to produce satisfactory results. 
taught us many things which we employ for our patrons’ advantage. 
catalogue, announcement, or circular which needs just such care as we can give it to realize 
The equipment of a large plant is employed for your benefit. 


your idea, Bring it to us. 


The training of 3 - uarter century has 
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rhaps you have a 


L FERRIS & LEACH, PRINTERS, 29-31 NORTH SEVENTH STREET 





"JOSEPH L. ‘THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
g29 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sour Twerrtn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Media, Delaware county, 


Orricess: { 





Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


skillful preparation, and 
excellent service are dis- 


PURE FOOD ses 


Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly itsown. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 

J. J. WILLIAMS. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


| 

QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 

William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 

British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 

Single copy 12 cents. 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents, 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By Geor * Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 

| LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


New Books and. Pamphlets. 


The [Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
William Graham. 64 pages. f0.10. By mail §.22. 12. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.’ 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o.1, 11. 
The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of Friends. By John William 

Graham. 64 pages. $0.10. By mail, $0.12. 

The Doukhobors. By Joseph Elkinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XIX. 
Ir zs not said, “ Well done, good and successful 
servant,” but it ts said, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” A WELsH FRIEND. 


TRUE PEACE. 
These lines were written by John Greenleaf Whittier on the ‘“‘ roth 
day, Ist mo. 1850,'" in an autograph album belonging to Sarah A. 


Barber, of Northwood, Mass., and were not discovered until her death, 
some years after the death of the poet. 


May He who ever keeps 

Watch over all, nor slumbereth, nor sleeps, 

Be near thee still with His supporting hand, 

Thy cool rock shadow in a weary land. 

So shalt thou in thy daily duties move 

By the still waters of our Father's love, 

And the true peace which He alone can give 

In the deep quiet of thy spirit live. 

And when at last the summons shall be given 

Thine eyes shall open on the bliss of heaven, 

And earthly pomp and earthly joys wax dim 

Before the white-robed saint and seraphim. 

Eye hath not seen it nor the living ear 

Heard the glad music of that wondrous sphere, 

Nor mind of man in its extremest thought 

One glimpse unclouded of its glory caught— 

The joys prepared, the infinite reward 

Of those who love the appearing of our Lord. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 


JOHN JACKSON. 
(Continued from last week.) 
Tue school that began so modestly with eight pupils 
was destined to become well known throughout the 
Society of Friends, for it increased until the pupils 
numbered more than one hundred. As the school 
grew the building was enlarged, conveniences were 
added for the comfort of the pupils, and apparatus 
not generally found in inexpensive institutions was 
liberally provided. The accommodations for the 
pupils were in keeping with what most of them were 
accustomed to in theirown homes. The dormitories 
each contained a number of double beds and were not 
heated in any way. The girls all went down to the 
basement to wash. The earlier pupils say that this 
room was cold, also, and that the water was often icy 
in winter ; but that when a girl desired to take a full 
bath she could go into the laundry where it was warm. 
Pupils who were at the school in later years say that 
each one had a sort of closet in the basement, in 
which were her wash-basin and toilet appliances, that 
the basement was warmed and contained a shower 
bath with hot and cold water, and that many of the 
pupils took a full bath every morning. Much attention 
was paid to the health of the pupils. One girl who 
was delicate remembers that she was excused from 
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the school-room during part of each session and was 
required to spend this time in the open air. 

From a catalogue of ‘‘ Sharon Female Seminary,” 
issued in 1852, we learn that the charge for boarding, 
washing, and tuition in the English branches was $70 
for a term of five months, including the use of all 
necessary class books and the library. French was 
$10 and drawing $5 extra, per term. The principal 
school-room is described as forty by twenty-four feet, 
with desks and seats for eighty pupils. ‘ The whole 
building,’”’ it says, ‘‘ is well warmed and ventilated, and 
furnished with commodious bath-rooms and a constant 
supply of water.’’ Pupils were instructed in needlework 
and special attention was given to those who desired 
to become teachers. The following quotations from 
the catalogue will give a good idea of the character 
of the school and of the advantages which it offered : 

“Lectures are given on natural philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy, physiology and other subjects, 
accompanied by numerous experiments and illustra- 
tions. The school is supplied with a good collection 
of philosophical, chemical and physiological apparatus, 
a compound microscope, maps, globes, and numerous 
charts. The physiological apparatus includes a 
complete Parisian model of the human system, of 
papier-maché, which admits of dissection, and in 
connection with the charts and colored engravings, is 
used to elucidate, in a beautiful manner, the important 
science of physiology. 

‘‘An astronomical observatory is attached to the 
institution, which is furnished with instruments of the 
best quality and construction, affording an opportunity 
to the pupils to become acquainted with the details of 
practical astronomy. (In this observatory there was 
an equatorial telescope, made in Bavaria, which was 
imported in 1846, at a cost of $1,853, including the 
clock-work, which gave it a regular sidereal motion 
so that a star might be kept in the field of view for 
any desired length of time. Other instruments in the 
observatory were a meridian circle and a sidereal clock 
which together cost nearly one thousand dollars.) 

‘“‘ There is an extensive geological and mineralogi- 
cal cabinet, containing over three thousand specimens 
of minerals and fossils, a collection of shells, and a 
well-selected library of standard works on scientific 
subjects, biography, history and general literature. 

‘‘ The moral and religious instruction of the pupils 
is exclusively directed to the inculcation of virtuous 
principles, and to inspire them with a love of truth 
and right. They are encouraged to cultivate these 
nobler endowments as essential to their happiness and 
to a consistent and well-regulated life. While this 


leaves untouched the metaphysics of religion, it calls 
them to practical duty, and teaches them to regard 
the religious life as consisting in obedience to the 
Divine Spirit and fulfilling all the laws of their being. 
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The pupils attend the meetings of the Society of | 
Friends. 

‘‘ Experience having amply shown that the same 
instrumentalities which are adapted to promote the 
education of boys, are equally well suited to develop 
the minds of girls, the proprietors of this Female 
Seminary have endeavored to furnish it with all the 
aids to instruction in the various branches of science 
and literature usually employed in the higher semi- 
naries of learning for the other sex. The 
defective standard of education for girls, has, ina 
great measure shut out from them the light of science 
and prevented them from entering the portals of this 
‘temple not made with hands,’ to explore its vast 
dimensions, and to contemplate the beautiful sym- 
metry and perfection of its parts. There is no valid 
reason why girls should not enter this field of inquiry, 





SHARON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


and learn that fact is more wonderful than fiction, and 
that the study of nature, by unfolding the beauties of 
the creation around us, furnishes food for the mental 
faculties which no other pursuit nor any powers of 
fiction can supply.” 

“ ‘Elizabeth Peabody's connection with the school 
and recollections of it as told in her ‘‘ Memoirs. of a 
Saintly Friend,’”’ give a picture of the school as it 
appeared to one who had had no previous knowledge 
of Friends. Her estimate of the character of John 
Jackson is also of value, and warrants a lengthy quo- 
tation. As her memoirs were not written until eight 
years after her visit, she says she does not attempt to 
quote the precise expressions used in coversation, but 
is sure that she recalls the exact ideas. 

“It was when engaged in a journey to visit 
teachers of the Northern and Middle States, in order 
to persuade the adoption of a particular method of 
teaching history in schools, that I first became 


acquainted with John Jackson, a minister of Friends, in | 


Darby, Pennsylvania. This good man called on me ! 


of the mind. 
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in Philadelphia, and invited me to make a visit of a 
few days at his house, which was the Sharon Board- 
ing School. 

‘““*T should like,’ said he, ‘to hear thee defend 
making history a part of the education of young 
women. I am not inclined to any restriction upon 
the acquisition of knowledge, when it is knowledge of 
truth. But my plan has heretofore been to teach the 
sciences of nature: human and vegetable physiology, 


| chemistry, botany, geology, mineralogy, astronomy, 
| together with mathematics, which is at once the 


measurement of material things, and of the innocence 
History I confess I have left out; for 
I do not think it of any use to the young to know 
much of man’s doings in the past. They seem to me 
to be very little according to the truth.” 

‘‘T was struck with the freshness and simplicity 


I 


ie S i 


i 


(From the catalogue of 1852.) 


of his statement. The man had a face of singular 
sweetness and innocence of expression, but at the 
same time of remarkable brightness, and even acute- 
ness. I saw he kept school in the highest sentiment, 
and it was refreshing to see a teacher who was look- 
ing for his method, not to the demands of conventional 
society, but to the needs of the minds and hearts of 
those he taught. 

‘“‘] said to him that to me history seemed to be a 
science of nature; for human nature is still nature, 
the conduct of life developing passions and exercising 
faculties that are not perhaps the innocence of the 
mind, but which need to be known and estimated, in 
order to usefulness, or even innocence, of life. 

“‘« That is true,’ said he, ‘ but I have thought the 
philosophy of the mind had best be studied in the 
quiet of it, and not in the record of its wanderings 
and crimes.’ 

«It seems to me,’ I replied, ‘that it cannot be 
studied in the solitude of the closet, but only in the 
action of men on and among their fellows. Then 
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only can they be said really to be alive. Mr. Emer- 
son says we can study our own characteristics in the 
actions of nations, without personal pique.’ 

‘««* Have we not an opportunity to do that in every 
neighborhood,’ said he. 

‘«« But in neighborhoods the scale is so small as to 
be warped by accidents. I think it is necessary 
to know many nations and for long reaches of time.’ 

«But no history that I have read,’ said he, ‘is 
written with the intention of teaching the truth, but 
rather to serve narrow, worldly ends, and excite 
passions that lead men to war.’ 

‘“«* Do you think that is the case with the history 
in the Bible?’ I asked. 

““* Yes,’ said he with a smile. ‘So far as there is 
history in the Bible it is prejudiced and one-sided, 
and, besides, I think that a good deal which goes for 
history there is not history, but Oriental apologue.’ 

‘“««Tf that is so,’ I replied, ‘—and I agree with you 
that it is,—does it not intimate to us that what history 
there is in this old book of Hebrew literature is writ- 
ten on the right principle,—the object of the writers 
being the science of human duty,—and that the writers 
used real history, as well as fictions, to illustrate the 
relations of God and man? They certainly have 
singular honesty ; never sparing their own nation, but 
showing the difference of its action and God's law.’ 

“««] think they were honest men,’ said he, ‘ who 
intended to tell the truth, and often did so. Butthey 
did not always know the truth; and, blinded by 
national prejudices, mistook the dictates of human 
passion for God’s laws. They evidently thought God 
commanded the butcheries of the Canaanitish and 
other wars. And all histories that I have ever read 
are histories of wars, as if mutual destruction were the 
special business of men. Warriors are always glorified 
in history as if they were the perfection of human 
nature. And this is why the study of history has not 
seemed to me the study of truth, or for the advantage 
of young people: I would not have them love or even 
tolerate war. Let them learn God's laws as they are 


manifested in the beautiful processes of nature, and 


repeated them in their own action.’”’ 

The argument continued and Elizabeth Peabody 
finally succeeded in convincing John Jackson that 
history could be so taught as to show the evils of war ; 
and that Americans especially ought to understand 
the philosophy of history, because every American 
has a share in the government of his country. One 
of her historical charts was introduced into the Sharon 
School, which was reproduced by the pupils, under 
the direction of a teacher and by the use of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica and other books of reference, 
which were read to or by the pupils to illustrate the 
chart, class after class became much interested in the 


study. ELIzABETH LLoyp. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue art of living rightly is like all arts; the 
capacity alone is born with us; it must be learned 
and practiced with incessant care, with the silent 
diligence of duty, which has the best principle for its 
foundation, and which is nourished by conviction and 
rewarded by conscience.—[ Goethe. ] 





“THE MEDICINE OF LIFE.” ! 
Ir is possible for us to be abroad under the sky these 
exquisite days, with eyes blind, and ears deaf to the 
miracle of spring in woods and fields. So it is possi- 
ble for us in every season of the year, and wherever 
our lot is cast, to live only in part, where there might 
be fullness of life. I would direct your thought toward 
college life as a school of friendship. 

The regular curriculum of the college has its one 
hundred and twenty hours for science and mathematics 
aud history and language. This is the claim of the 
intellect for training for greatest efficiency—that its 
fibre may be strengthened, and that it may enter into 
the riches of knowledge, and command all sources of 
power. Happy is the student who comes with such 
intellectual hunger and thirst that the hours of the day 
are too few to satisfy him in all the pathways that 
open before him—life has such zest for him that en- 
thusiasm keeps it ever glowing. But this happy 
student has yet other happiness, when college life 
becomes to him a school of friendship besides. 

To know is only a part of life, so rich is our 
inheritance. There isthat other great part of life— 
the “things of the spirit” in which are comprehended 
our relations to man and to God. We look into the 
eyes of our friend, and grasp his hand in the gladness 
of meeting, but we see only in part,—the outward 
part that images itself upon the outward eye,—the 
part that may suddenly fade away, to be lost to us for- 
ever. Just as God is intrenched behind and within 
the great universe which both reveals and conceals, 
so is man—made in His image we are taught,—in- 
trenched behind and within the physical part which is 
his instrument for all physical activities, and the im- 
passable barrier which the nearest and dearest cannot 
pass, to intrude upon the absolute isolation of the 
human soul. We might almost say this is the courtesy 
of our Heavenly Father to His children—this. regard 
for their individuality—tthis provision for a “holy of 
holies.” Our friend is one to whom we would open 
gladly this “‘ holy of holies” of our soul. Hecannot 
enter :—he can only approach so nearly as his exper- 
ience of life interprets our own. If it be the color of 
the hair, the look of the eye, the form and texture of 
the garment, the tone of the voice even that has drawn 
him to us, just the outward and visible part, then it 
may be a very slight tie that binds him to us—easily 
broken—easily set aside by the next comer who 
appeals more strongly to our fancy. If, however, it 
be the “ faithful friend ’’ of the Apocrypha, it will be 
in our hearts to say with Emerson: “I awoke this 
morning with devout thanksgiving for my friends, the 
old and the new. Shall I not call God the Beautiful, 
who daily showeth himself so to me in his gifts ?”’ 

This “faithful friend”’ of the Apocryphal writer 
‘is a strong defence ; and he that hath found such an 
one hath found a treasure.” 

“A faithful friend is the medicine of life; and they 
that fear the Lord shall find him.”’ 

“Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his friendship 
aright : for as he is, so shall his neighbor be also.”’ 

It is hardly to be thought in this favored company, 


' Read to the students of Swarthmore College Fifth month 3d, 1903, 
by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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that “strong defence’’ is needed against outward 
enemies ; but wbo of us does not at times need the 
“ faithful friend’’ to defend him against himself. It 
may be that the experience of life has not yet brought 
us to the ‘‘things of the spirit’’: it may be that 
moral courage, that truthfulness and honor are weak- 
lings still, and need a strong voice of pleading for the 
courage that can be true; for the honor that is the 
armor of God. Has our life been lived in the malaria 
of suspicion, of harsh judgment, of unbridled speech ? 
These are the things that poison human life every- 
where! Against such poison of our souls, the “‘faith- 
ful friend ’’ may be the blessed antidote, ‘‘the medicine 
of life.”’ For, he will have learned that sunbeams 
are better than clouds for dispelling malaria ; he will 
help us to shine away ‘the things that harm and 
things that hurt’’ ; he will teach us to plant our gar- 
dens so full of blossoming and fruitful things that 
weeds can get no root-hold. He will masterfully de- 
mand a padlock upon our lips; then there shall no more 
escape them, the words that let loose upon the air are 
like a pestilence slaying all joy, paralyzing all courage. 

Have you found this friend to go through college 
with you—one who calls out all the best that is in 
you ; in whom you stimulate all that is best? Then 
your intellectual life has the setting that will promote 
its highest efficiency. Then, along with scholarship 
there will be growth in all things manly and womanly 
—the final aim of human effort. If you have found 
this ‘‘faithful friend,”’ and if you yourself are the ‘‘faith- 
ful friend,”’ it will be not only your own blessedness, 
but all others will in some measure enter into its good, 
because the sunshine is not farther-shining than 
honor and gentle-breeding, and noble purity. 

The Apocryphal writer has pointed us the way 
toward the friendship that is the defence and the med- 
icine of life—‘* Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct 
his friendship aright : for as he is, so shall his neighbor 
be also.”’ 
of many centuries before Christ came for the ministry 


his life in the thought of God, measuring all its inter- 
ests by his highest conceptions, he shall direct his 
friendship aright.” The tie that binds him to his 


friend will be community of interest in ‘‘the things | 


that are worth while.” 

Oh, to have a friend—this is a gift of God as benef- 
icent as the fruitage that follows the beauty and grace 
of spring blossoming ! Well may we thank God each 
morning for this gift of gifts, that makes the clouded 
day bright, that fortifies the day for hardship, that 
sweetens its leisure with intimate companionship. 


At that last supper in the upper chamber, when | 


Jesus seemed to open his very soul to his disciples ; 
when at his hands the humble service of foot-washing 
became a sacrament of love; when he made it a seal 
of discipleship—their love for one another; in that 
last holy hour of close communion, Jesus said to them 
“T have called you friends ; for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” 
Here is our pattern. If we would be the strong de- 
fence, the medicine of life to some other soul, we must 
hold ourselves in a listening attitude toward our Father, 
0 pass on to our friend each whisper from the Divine ! 





| silent.” 
‘‘Whoso feareth the Lord’’—the language | 


| shouting of religious excitement. 
of love, is but another way of saying ‘‘ Whoso liveth | 


| experience. 








NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 18. 
THE EARLY EVANGELISM. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you rather unto God, judge ye.— 
Acts, iv., 19. 
Before study of Lesson read Acts, ii., 12-16; iii., 11-26 ; 
iv., 5-12. 
WE have seen already in the last lesson that one of the 
special experiences of Pentecost was “‘ speaking with 
tongues.”” The writer of Acts assumes that this was 
speaking in foreign languages, and enumerates a great 
many languages as represented in the crowds that 
listened (Acts, ii., 5-13). He puts this belief in 
dramatic form, putting the phrases of astonishment 
into the mouths of men in the multitude which came 
together to hear. But it is most suggestive to observe 
that some of those who listened believed the disciples 
to be drunk (Acts, ii., 13), and that in his address to 
the amazed and listening people Peter did not call 
attention to the supposed miracle, but undertook to 
defend his comrades against the charge of drunkenness. 
Connected speech in languages comprehensible to 
those listening would hardly have needed such a 
defense. Moreover, we have the testimony of Paul as 
to the nature of “‘ speaking with tongues.” Evidently 
he thinks very little of it, though he admits it as an 


| evidence of the Spirit’s presence,—as one of the “‘gifts.”’ 


He says: “ For he that speaketh in a tongue speaketh 
not unto men but unto God; for no man under- 


| standeth”’ (I. Corinthians, xiv., 2). ‘‘ He that speaketh 


in a tongue edifieth himself” (I. Corinthians, xiv., 4). 
‘‘ Let him that speaketh in a tongue pray that he may 
interpret.’ ‘‘] had rather speak five words with my 
understanding, that I might instruct others also, fhan 


| ten thousand words in a tongue”’ (1. Corinthians, xiv., 


13 and 19). Later (xiv., 28) he says of speaking with 
tongues, ‘‘if there be no interpreter let him keep 
It seems a fair inference from these things 
that the phenomenon in question was the incoherent 
Any one who has 
attended revival meetings, especially among the 
negroes or other excitable people, will recognize this 
I asked an intelligent negro woman what 
are the evidences of the Spirit’s presence in the people 
at revivals, and she answered: ‘‘Some shout, some 


| sing and some cry; some walk about and talk.’’ 


Among the Mohammedan Arabs—a people nearly 


| allied to the Jews—incoherent and unintelligible 
| shouting is one of the acknowledged religious exercises. 


Of very great interest is the reported address of 
Peter, indicating as it does the character of the 
evangelism of the time. He quotes from the prophets 
and from the Psalms to show that Jesus fulfills 
predictions there given. He speaks simply and directly 
concerning his faith in Jesus, that he is the Christ, and 
concerning the resurrection as bearing unquestionable 
witness to the mission of the Christ. His earnestness 
and enthusiasm were effective—many were moved, 


| “‘received his word and were baptized.” The success 


of this unpremeditated effort showed the way of future 
successes. From this time, whenever people could 
be gathered together by any means the apostles were 
ready to testify to their faith and to welcome others 
into fellowship. An example is given of a case 
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following soon after Pentecost. Peter and John, 
going up to the temple to pray, met and healed a lame 
man at the temple gate. This was soon noised about, 
and those in the temple ran together ‘in the porch 
that is called Solomon’s,” where Peter again testified 
to the life and death of the Messiah and called upon 
his hearers to ‘“ repent therefore, and turn 
again, that your sins may be blotted out, that so there 
may come seasons of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord”’ (Acts, iii., 19). 

So long as the ministry of the apostles reached 
only comparatively few it did not much attract the 
attention of the authorities. It could not seem 
dangerous that a few harmless and law-abiding people 
should cherish the seemingly foolish conviction that 
the crucified fanatic of the Passover season had been 
the long-looked-for Messiah. But when the teaching 
began to attract crowds inthe temple porch and about 
the streets the matter took another aspect. It is 
hardly likely that the teaching itself was of much 
interest to the ruling classes It is the politicians— 
the Sadducees—and the captain of the temple, not the 
earnest representatives of religion, the Pharisees, who 
first take note of their activities and proceed against 
the Christian teachers. It must be remembered that 
those who supported the Roman rule had had much 
experience with the dangers of excited mobs among 
the Jews. Street fighting had many times been 
necessary to put down the followers of some 
enthusiastic nationalist. Serious revolts had grown 
from just such small and seemingly trivial beginnings. 
Consequently the ruling class of the Jews, which was, 
of course, in sympathy with the Roman rule, was 
quick to scent danger when local leaders appeared and 
sprang into sudden popularity. That it was rather 
the collecting of crowds and the consequent disorder 
which occasioned the arrest of Peter and John (Acts 
iv.) appears in the fact that they were discharged 
without punishment, only a warning being given. But 
this experience marks the beginning of a persecution 
destined to become more and more active—a persecu- 
tion which on one hand unified and strengthened the 
band of believers and on the other resulted in so 
scattering them that their message was carried to 
every part of the Roman world. 


PROGRESS OF THE DOUKHOBORS. 
From the Evening Journal, St. Thomas, Ontario. 

One of the most difficult features of the Doukhobor 
settlements with which the immigration authorities 
have had to deal was the refusal of the settlers to home- 
stead the land. Having no title to property, the 
members were at any time apt to march away from 
their farms on any occasion of religious excitement. 
Their opinions have within the past few months under- 
gone a decided change in this respect. Every male 
Doukhobor over the age of eighteen years has applied 
for a quarter section, and 1,743 homestead entries 
have been made since Verigin’s arrival in the country. 

It is significant that the name of Nicoli Zebroff, 
who was the prime leader of the pilgrimage, appears 
as the attorney for five hundred of the settlers who 
have made application. All of these homesteads wil’ 
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be communal property, with one exception, that 
of a member of the colony who has declared in 
favor of individual ownership. In time this man will 
have plenty of followers. A beautiful slope on Thun- 
der Hill has been selected by the members as a 
communal park, and in the center of it they will erect 
a temple, to be known as “ Zion,”’ in which their 
religious services will be held. This is their first effort 
since they have been in the country to establish a 
common place of worship. 

Verigin, whose control over the Doukhobor 
villages is nothing short of marvelous, is doing much 
by precept and example to lead his people away from 
their most fantastic doctrines. His eighteen years of 
exile have made him in their eyes a martyr for the 
Doukhobor cause, and the advice that he gives is 
accepted by the Doukhobors as being the words of a 
man who knows better than anyone what is for their 
good. Over six feet in height, and, like all the 
Doukhobors, of massive build, Peter Verigin is both 
physically and mentally fitted to be the leader of his 
people, 

Although seemingly a little thing, Verigin made 
one change during his visit to Winnipeg which is 
destined to have a great effect on the Doukhobor 
communities. While in the office of the Commissioner 
of Immigration he had expressed the wish to become 
a good Canadian, and the suggestion was made that 
he should begin by dressing in the clothing of the 
country. He said nothing, but when he reappeared 
at the Immigration Office on the following day a 
wonderful transformation in his appearance had taken 
place. His hair was cut short, the long, sweeping 
beard had completely disappeared, and in place of the 
Russian blouse and trousers, Verigin was attired in a 
suit of store clothes, with all the accessories of starched 
linen and neat cravat. Verigin was a little uncom- 
fortable, but proud of the fact that he had sacrificed 
his personal feelings for his loyalty to his adopted 
country. The costume of his followers will not be 
long in undergoing a similar change. 

Verigin has set them another and more important 
example. He has begun the study of English, and 
knows enough of it now to pronounce familiar words 
and to write his name in English characters. And 
this is not all. The Russian calendar has been dis- 
carded, and the Gregorian substituted for it, innumera- 
able festival days have been dropped, and the new 
buildings which are being erected this spring will not 
be for the shelter of human beings and cattle alike. 
Roads through the various communities have been 
constructed, and a third school has been added to the 
two now being conducted. In all three the English 
language will be taught. 


Goon, honest hard thinking never hurt anybody. 
It is wholesome, natural, and health-giving. It is 
exhilarating, not depressing. Bad air, late hours, 


unwholesome food, unnecessary stimulants, and the 
various dissipations of student life cause more men to 
break down in one year than all the honest thinking 
and study since the American colonies were founded. 
—([Christian Register. ] 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address ail letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


READY FOR SERVICE. 

As the year rolls onward and the time in Fifth month 
approaches for our annual gathering, the pulse of 
many of our members quickens at the thought of 
again assembling for a week of mingling, both socially 
and spiritually at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philad’a. 
The burden bearers feel again the grave responsibility 
of trying to harmonize the various concerns that are 
presented, and the prayer of the truly concerned 
arises for the help that is ever granted to such as 
petition aright. 

The fact that many of those who have been faith- 
ful and so helpful, have passed on to a future life 
since our last assembling, is painfully felt, but there 
is always the assurance that if the cause is a true 
one, other burden bearers shall arise. True it is 
‘that the hands fall off, the work goes on.” Some- 
times however there seems to come an interregnum— 
where Power seems to be withheld—but this is per- 
haps only to test our faith and deepen our trust in the 
Divine guidance. Hope is strong that this year some 
are feeling in a peculiar manner that there is a need 
for their aid in the many good causes represented in 
our yearly meeting. We most earnestly desire that 
each one will individually be ready to respond if 
called with “ Here am I; send me.” 

The ministry of service is ever needed by the 
Master, and in every heart there is surely some long- 
ing to aid in the redemption of the world from error. 
Let us seek diligently to discover wherein our talent 
lies, and cheerfully present ourselves as being ready 
for use in carrying forward the work of our day and 
generation, as have those worthies who have gone to 
their reward. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
One hundred years ago the territory of the United 


States was doubled by an outlay of $15,000,000, not | 


only without bloodshed but without even a threat of 
war. Before the Louisiana purchase we possessed 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi river within fifty 
or sixty miles of the Gulf of Mexico, and already the 


settlers in the Ohio valley were looking forward to 


the time they would send their products, in large 
quantities, down the great river to the sea, and when 
the development of their resources would depend upon 
unrestricted navigation. 

While the people of this country were pushing 
westward beyond the Alleghenies, the Louisiana 
province, which had been ceded by France to the 
Spaniards in 1765, was transferred back to France in 
1800, when Napoleon Bonaparte was at the height of 
his power. Realizing the importance of securing the 
right of way in the Mississippi, President Jefferson 
sent James Monroe to Spain and France as a special 
envoy, with instructions to buy New Orleans and the 
river outlet for $2,000,000. Napoleon, partly because 
he realized that it would cost more than it was worth 
to hold this immense territory against American 
pioneers, and partly because he wished to see the 
United States become a powerful rival of England, 
offered to sell, not merely the little strip of land asked 
for, but the entire French possessions in America, at 
a price that amounted to about three and one-half 
cents an acre. 

This was before the days of steamships and ocean 
cables, and James Monroe and Minister Livingstone 
had to assume an immense responsibility, but they 
proved equal to the occasion and signed off-hand the 
treaty which was afterward ratified by the American 
Government. They knew they could depend upon 
the support of Thomas Jefferson, who had been 
interested for many years in the exploration of the 
great Northwest, which, though nominally claimed by 
France or Spain, had never been traversed by a white 
man. Indeed, at the very time when his representatives 
in France were considering the purchase of this vast 
unexplored region, Jefferson was planning that tour 
of discovery which made the names of Lewis and 
Clarke so prominent in our country’s history. 

In later years, when our domain had been again 
enlarged by the Mexican War, it is worthy of note 
that the great struggle over the extension of slave. 
territory took place, not on soil won from Mexico, 
but in Kansas and Nebraska, in the heart of the tract 
ceded by France. Perhaps it is also more than a 
mere coincidence that the first State which gave full 
suffrage to women was Wyoming, on the Rocky 
Mountain boundary of the Louisiana purchase. 

Last week there was a great gathering of represen- 
tative citizens in St. Louis, from all parts of our nation, 
including the President and his Cabinet and the 
governors of many States, to commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of the treaty 
that doubled our country’s area. In the midst of the 
national rejoicing there was not a single memory of 
cruelty, injustice or oppression to mar the pleasure of 
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the day. It is right that we, as a people, should | 
celebrate, with appropriate ceremonies, the first great 
acquisition of territory in the world’s history, for which 
there was no shedding of innocent blood. 


IN a letter to the editors Abby D. Munro writes that there 
are but a few dollars in the treasury of the Laing School with 
which to pay her teachers and that she is trusting a generous 
contribution will be sent her by the Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. She reports a:very pleasant and successful 
school year, the only drawback being a lack of funds. The 
Philanthropic Committee has arranged that some one shall be 
in Room 1, between the Race Street and the Cherry Street 
meeting rooms, from 12 to 3 o'clock daily, during Yearly 
Meeting week, to receive contributions for the Schofield and 
Laing Schools, South Carolina, andthe Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild, Philadelphia ; and it is hoped that Friends will come 
prepared to contribute generously, according to their means, 
to these deserving institutions. 

GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, an eminent Baptist minister 
of Philadelphia, who was born in Lurmah, Eight month 18th, 
1828, died in Atlantic City, N. J., Fourth month 28th. Dr. 
Boardman was a cultured Christian scholar and a prolific 
writer upon religious subjects. He was an earnest upholder 
of the cause of Peace, and is known to the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER as the author of an excellent pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Disarmament of Nations, or Mankind One Body. 


WE hope our readers who are able to do so will respond | 


liberally and promptly to the appeal for money for the 
Howard M. Jenkins Professorship Fund for Swarthmore 
College. They will remember that a Friend has offered to 
give $10,000 for this purpose if the remainder of the $40,000 
necessary is subscribed. 


MARRIAGES. 


CHAPMAN -PINE.—Fourth month 3oth, 1903, at the 
home of the bride, Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mary 
Evans, daughter of William and Catharine J. Pine, and 
Charles H. Chapman, son of Noah H. and Mariana W. 
Chapman, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COMLY—CHANDLER.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Fourth 
month 18th, 1903, before Mayor Weaver, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Ellwood T. Comly, of Philadelphia, formerly of 
Maple Glen, Montgomery county, and Mary H. Chandler, of 
Maple Glen, Pa. 

KIRK—BALDERSTON.— Inthe Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Newtown, Pa., Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 2gth, 1903, 
under care of Makefield Monthly Meeting, William Biddle 
Kirk, of Upper Darby, Pa., and Martha Balderston, daughter 


of William Balderston, of Lower Makefield township, Bucks | 


county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—At Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., on Fourth 
month 26th, 1903, Thomas S. Atkinson, son of Eliza H. and 
the late Joseph S. Atkinson, in his 44th year. 

FOULKE.—At his home in Stroudsburg, Pa., Fourth 
month 17th, 1903, of cancer of the liver, after two years’ 
illness, Samuel L. Foulke, M.D., aged 60 years, 7 months 
and 8 days. 

Dr. Foulke was a son of Charles and Catharine Foulke. 
He was educated at the Samuel Alsopp school at Water Gap, 
a famous one in its day, and later attended the Jefferson 











Medical College, graduating in 1874. He began practicing 
medicine at Cresco, but in a short time came to Stroudsburg 
and entered the drug business, in which he remained, except 
for a brief period, until hisdeath. Several years ago he went 
to Scranton and opened a pharmacy, which is now conducted 
by a son. 

Dr. Foulke was a physician of more than ordinary ability, 
and a pharmacist and business man of high reputation. He 
was a member of the Society of Friends, and was interred at 
Scranton. 


GILBERT.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 28th, 1903, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Dr. Wilmer Krusen, Mary 
A., widow of Pearson Gilbert, and daughter of the late Henry 
and Sarah Armitage, of Solebury, Pa., in her 80th year; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


HAWLEY.—At his country-place, near Maiden Creek, 
Pa., after an illness of thice weeks, Jesse G. Hawley, in his 
64th year. 

HAYDOCK.—At Locust Valley, L. I. Fourth month 6th, 
1903, Samuel M. Haydock, son of the late Henry Haydock, 
and Martha B. Mott, his wife, in the 60th year of his age; a 
life-long member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

Interment in Friends’ cemetery, Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 

LAMB.—Fourth month 28th, 1903, at the residence of 
her daughter, Mary L. Cox, 1516 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md., Esther Lamb, widow of John Emerson Lamb, in the 93d 
year of her age. 


TOMPKINS.—Suddenly, Fourth month 16th, 
Barthina N. Tompkins, in the 67th year of her age. 

She was on her way to visit her son at Stamford, Conn., 
when trying to cross the track at Mamaroneck station she was 
run down by a New Haven local and crushed so that she died 
in an hour. She was brought to her home at Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 
The funeral held from her home on Fourth month 1ogth, was 
largely attended by relatives and friends. Charles M. 
Robinson, of Chappaqua, and James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, 
spoke words of sympathy to the bereft. She had been for 
thirty years a faithful attender of Mt. Kisco Meeting. She 
leaves one son, Stanley Tompkins, of Stamford, Conn., and 
a daughter, Anna Garlock, of Mt. Kisco. She was the 
daughter of Caleb and Abigail Norton, of Pittstown, Rensselaer 
county, New York. 

WOODMAN.—Near Rushland, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Fourth month 2oth, 1903, Martha S. Woodman, wife of 
Comly Woodman, aged 56 years; an esteemed elder of 
Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

WRIGHT.—At Springboro, Ohio, Fourth month 26th, 
1903, Emily Wright, in her 87th year. 


1903, 





SOCIETY NOTES. 
CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING held at Wilmington, Del., on 
the 28th ultimo, was largely attended by its own members as 
well as by many from the neighboring Quarters. We were 
also favored by the presence of Joshua Rowntree, a recorded 
minister, and his wife, Isabel, from London Yearly Meeting. 
These valued Friends were returning from Australia, where 
they went last autumn to attend the first general meeting of 
Friends there. 

The morning session was full of interest, with many lively 
communications from concerned visiting Friends. Samuel S. 
Ash and Joseph Willetts spoke most acceptably, as did also 
our ministers. All the strangers were warmly welcomed, and 
Joshua Rowntree, both in ministry and prayer, touched a 
responsive chord in the hearts of all hearers. His minute 
was read in the business session, drawing us still closer in the 
bonds of love. The intermission for lunch was felt to be 
refreshing, physically and socially. 

The usual business was transacted in a lively manner, 
and an account of the English Friends’ method of answering 
queries was much appreciated. L. Bo, 


On Third-day, the 28th ultimo, John J. Cornell visited 
the Girard Avenue and Germantown Friends’ schools, and 
On Fourth-day he dined at the 


gave talks to the pupils. 
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Friends’ Boarding Home, in Germantown, and held a parlor 
meeting in the evening which was attended by about twenty- 
five persons. During the remainder of the week he and his 
wife paid social visits to twenty-eight families in Germantown. 
The meetings on First-day at Girard Avenue, Frankford and 
Green Street were all large and full of life. On Second-day 
they visited four families and attended Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting for Ministers and Elders. On Third-day, at Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, John J. Cornell spoke acceptably 
from the text, ‘‘ Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service."’ 

Joel Borton writes that Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting 
was well attended and satisfactory, especially on First-day. 
In company with Joshua Mills he has attended nearly all the 
meetings composing Illinois Yearly Meeting and visited many 
families. He expected to attend Clear Creek Meeting on the 
3d instant, stopping in Pittsburg, Pa., on the evening of the 
6th, to hold a parlor meeting at the home of Samuel P. S. 
Ellis. 


THE HOWARD M. JENKINS, PROFESSORSHIP 
HOWARD M. JENKINS PROFESSORSHIP FUND. 
Previously acknowledged, . . . 
Phoebe C. Wright, . . 
Charles F. Jenkins, 
Elizabeth Lloyd, . . 


$125.00 
. $ 25.00 
500.00 


5-00 530.00 


$655.00 
The Committee has felt great disappointment in 
the small amount so far contributed to this fund and 
is at a loss to understand the reason. There certainly 
can be no lack of appreciation of the services of 
Howard M. Jenkins in the cause of education and 
letters, both inside and beyond the limits of the Society 
of Friends, and it would seem that we could in no way 
better testify our appreciation of those services than 
by a liberal support of this fund for a Professorship in 
Swarthmore College, to which Institution he looked 
with such earnest and confident hope for the future 
maintenance and welfare of the Society to which his 
best energies were devoted. Will not his friends 
enable the Committee to report at Commencement 
the completion of the Fund ? 
Rosert M. Janney, Chairman. 


PERSECUTION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
LETTER FROM SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

HERE are some facts that will show you how we have 
to share the sad burdens of those who look to us for 
sympathy and encouragement. The newspapers give 
a few lines to some terrible tragedy and the world 
rushes on—to money getting. These instances were 
brought to me by an old and reliable student, with 
names and dates, and both were within two months in 
our next county, back from a railroad. 

A most worthy colored preacher was several years 
raising money among his race to start a school; at 
last he had a hundred acres, and on this land two 
large, good buildings were erected and all paid for. 
There was no opposition by the whites until the school 
had been open several months, having started last 
October. Then the whites went in a body and set 
fire to the school house, burning it entirely down. 
In the other building the instructors lived and had 
boarding students. The mob went again in the night, 
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called out the teachers, beat one most horribly, telling 
him to promise he would never teach again, and then 
burned the house to the ground. His sons fired on 
the mob and three were wounded; and for this all 
will have to leave the place and the land they earned 
by years of labor. The Augusta paper said, ‘ The 
better class of whites regret such lawlessness.”” And 
they do, but dare not say anything or their buildings 
would have the same treatment. 

That school house should be rebuilt—there is no 
other way to prove to the wrong doers they are not 
conquerors. If I had the funds I would go there, 
have it rebuilt and a school established. There are 
plenty of brave colored teachers who feel as a colored 
man in Richmond (driver of a hack) saidto me. “I 
ain’t scared to die formy rights. George Washington 
said, blood must be spilled for freedom ;’’ and then 
with manly firmness continued, ‘‘ but I’d know when 
I was a dyin’ some other man would be dyin’ too,” 
meaning his enemy. 

The other fact has renewed in me the determination 
to raise $5,000 for a fund to educate young women. 
In the same county a brother and sister (former pupils 
of my student and informer) were plowing some 
distance apart in a large rolling field; a white man 
went to the sister and asked her to go bird hunting. 
She declined and also refused the money he offered 
her. When he seized her she struck him and got 
loose, going at once to her brother (aged 24), who 
said, ‘‘ We will go home,” and unfastening the mules 
they started. It was a mile away, but the white man 
followed, and when they were inside their own yard, 
he shot the brother dead. 

There was atrial, but the court decided it was hard 
to tell who was to blame and dismissed the murderer. 
This young man had done no harm ; there was nothing 
to fuss over but the protection of his sister’s virtue. 
How does she feel now? The harrowing details in 
both cases cannot be told. 

As my informant, Alfred, said to me, ‘It’s dis- 
couraging to try and raise money for schools; the 
people feel it is no use,’’ and then with the pathos of 
intense grief in his voice, continued, “It’s a hard 
school for ws, but we can’t live together until you 
educate the whites; they are the heathen.” There 
was a moment of hopefulness in his eye on leaving, as 
he said, “I’m glad you are well; the Lord leaves you 
here for he has more stones for you to turn over.”’ 

Aitken, S. C., Fifth month 3d. M. S. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER.—III. 
ON THE RIVIERA, NICE AND CANNES, 
Fourth month, 1903. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

Our brief stay in Egypt, twelve and one-half days, 
was crowded with interesting sight-seeing and inci- 
dents which, as we draw farther from them, will in 
retrospect grow in interest and wonder, as the visit 
itself will no doubt be looked on by all of us as an 
event in our lives. I have not attempted to write 
promptly concerning it, because my Palestine letter, 
written in Egypt, was not mailed till our arrival at 
Naples two weeks ago, and I also preferred to have a 
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Ses 


little time to dwell somewhat on the wonders of the | stay, while in Cairo and about it, one could profitably 


land of antiquities, and to separate in my mind in 
some measure all that we have seen in the short time 
named, which, had it been four months, would still 
have been fully occupied. 

I find, though more than two weeks have elapsed, 
the task is not an easy one, and much that we have so 
quickly seen cannot yet be classified and arranged, 
even for such a record as this. Those who have 
spent the entire winter in Egypt, and paid more than 
a single visit to that wonderland, may well think it 
presumptuous in one who spent less than two weeks 
there to write at all, but it will be remembered these 
letters are not meant in any sense to be studies of the 
historic regions we have hastily passed through, but 
personal impressions only, addressed to those who are 
more or less interested in some members of our com- 
pany, and who, having never visited the lands 
referred to, may be interested in some account of such 
a view as ours. 

Our stay on the steamer after the rather hard 
trip to Palestine was all too short—one afternoon and 
night—and the next morning, Third month 11th, 
when we came from our staterooms, we lay in the 
harbor at Alexandria and were surrounded by small 
boats to take us ashore. Months before I had 
engaged, through friends, the services of a special 
dragoman to conduct our little party, and when I 
came on deck I found him awaiting me. I had heard 
much of his picturesque appearance, but the reality 
exceeded the description. He is an East Indian, 
quite black, and in his flowing, oriental costume and 
dignified and suave bearing, presented not only a 
striking but a handsome appearance, an object of 
decided interest to all our passengers. He took our 
little party ashore in his boat, and soon we were 
seated in the special train awaiting us, and we began 
the interesting ride to Cairo, where we arrived in less 
than four hours, and drove promptly to the world- 
renowned Shepheard’s hotel, to which we had 
fortunately been assigned. 

A short time before our arrival we had a distinct 
though distant view of the great pyramids. And 
here we were, in thirty hours after leaving Jerusalem ; 
it seemed in one sense almost like thirty days, the 
transition was so great from the sombre and dirty city 
to cleanly, bright, picturesque Cairo; and the con- 
trast between the poor little inn we had left, with its 
rude accommodations, and this hotel, with its almost 
palatial parlors and dining rooms, bedroom suites 
with baths, and wonderful gardens outside, is scarcely 
to be described. But the most welcome change was 
that from dirt to cleanliness, from foul smells to 
purity of air. 

Cairo is one of the most attractive cities in the 
world. So say those who have gone around the 
world, and so say we after our visit there, who have 
visited the chief capitals of Europe, not to mention 
the cities of our own country. Athens has an 
interest historic and otherwise all its own, and Con- 
stantinople is distinctly oriental and picturesque, but 
while a short visit to the latter city is well worth 
while, I can scarcely imagine any one desiring a lorg 


| 
| 


and pleasantly spend an entire winter. 

I need hardly say the six days we spent there 
were fully occupied with sight-seeing, retiring early 
in the evening so as to be fresh for next day’s work. 
I cannot attempt any detailed or orderly account of 
what we saw, but can write only of a few things that 
impressed us most. The pyramids and Sphinx of 
course rise first in one’s mind, and thither we went 
soon after our arrival, taking the beautiful drive of ten 
miles each way in about an hour and a half, and 
mounting camels there for the short ride to the 
Sphinx, more for the novel experience than because 
they were needed. 

The first experience in mounting a camel is not 
apt to be forgotten. The camel lies down, and when 
you are ready he slowly rises, first on his fore legs, 
throwing one forcibly back, but so deliberate is the 
movement that the first impression is he will remain 
in that position with his rider holding hard to keep 
from falling off behind, but in time the operation is 
completed by the raising of his hind quarters. And 
so when time to dismount comes one has to lean back 
forcibly, as he goes down in front, and every time I 
dismounted while in Egypt I had the sensation when 
he was half way down that he really was not going 
any further. The motion of riding to me after the 
first was not unpleasant. 

On our first visit to the pyramids we were some- 
what hurried, so a couple of days afterward, First- 
day, I arranged to spend the morning there alone and 
quietly study the vast piles and the great stone face. 
The vastness of these monumental tombs has often 
been described, and only by deliberate study can it be 
at all comprehended. I found that to me, like St. 
Peter’s at Rome, they were a little disappointing at 
first sight, then they gradually grew on me until I 
became almost awed in wonder, and the impression, 
like that of St. Peter’s, can never be forgotten while 
memory lasts. 

Some idea of the vastness of Cheops may be 
formed by the statement of Herodotus, that 100,000 
men were employed three months annually for ten 
years in making the road for transporting the stone, 
and in building the subterranean chambers for the 
coffins, and that the construction of the pyramid 
itself occupied twenty years more. It is understood 
that the three months covered the period of the Nile 
inundation, when the services of so vast a body of 
laborers could be economically obtained. The stone 
cutters and masons were probably at work all the 
year, at the quarries and on the pyramid. 

Both the vastness of the pile and its extreme 
antiquity grew on me as I gazed. We are toldit was 
built about four thousand years B. C., and that the 
Sphinx is older—no one knows how old. As I sat 
almost oppressed with the thought, Whittier’s lines 
came to me: 


‘« Our father’s God, trom out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand.”’ 


And I could but remember something of what has 
transpired in the world while the Sphinx has looked 
impassively on, many centuries before Abraham 
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made his offering, and Moses wrote, and Joshua 
judged, and David sang. During all the centuries 
since, through the rise and fall of empires, and in fact 


and passed, as we are passing in our little lives, still 
the great stone face looks on. 


That beautiful First-day pruved to be more event- | 


ful in personal experiences to me than any day of our 
trip to the East. I had left Cairo early in the morn- 
ing, and after spending nearly two hours in quiet 
meditation, my dragoman happened to mention that 
Sakkarah was only a few miles away across the 
Libyan desert. Some of our party—Dr. Swain and 
wife, J. Dundas Lippincott, and one of my daughters 
—had arranged to leave Cairo about the middle of 


miles distant, to spend the day on the site of ancient 
Memphis and at the tombs of Sakkarah, etc. They 
were to take donkeys at the station, and after visiting 
Memphis, ride as far as Sakkarah. 

The suggestion of the dragoman did not at first 
appeal to me, but on thinking it over I became inter- 


to ride on camel back for nine miles across the Libyan 
desert to meet and greatly surprise our friends, visit 
the objects of interest with them, and with my camel 
accompany their cavalade of donkeys on the return 
through Memphis to the railroad station and by train 
to Cairo. I naturally considered for some time before 
deciding. I had never ridden a camel except for a 


how the motion would suit me for so long a distance. 
Then the sun at midday was quite warm, and for the 
entire nine miles to our first stopping place there was 
no possible shade. But there was a gentle breeze 
blowing, the day and the temperature were ideal, and 
altogether the temptation to take the camel ride on 
the desert and surprise our friends was too great to be 
resisted. My dragoman selected two camels, had 


lunch put up to take with us, and about 11.30 we 
started. 


The motion at first was not pleasant, but as we | 


proceeded I grew accustomed to the long swinging 
walk, and after a while found even the trot quite 
tolerable. Gradually the pyramids sank behind us, 
while in front and around was only the great level 
stretch of the desert, reaching and forming part 


of the desert of Sahara, and stretching west- 


ward many hundreds of miles to the Atlantic ocean. | 


While we were, of course, only on the edge, yet the 


sensation was the same as mid-desert travel, and the 
The sky was | 


experience is one I can never forget. 
absolutely cloudless—from horizon to horizon I could 
not all the day discern the slightest fleck of cloud, 
and the blue of the sky was more intense than any I 
have ever observed. About 1.30 we arrived at 
Sakkarah, atownof underground tombs, and stopped 
at the only building, a rough one-story structure 
where visitors eat the lunch they bring with them. 

I expected to find our little party there, but they 
had not arrived, so after waiting a while I ate my 


lunch, and was about starting to visit some of the | 





| been with me a full and memorable one. 





good as girls?’’ 
| the boys in public life. 
| denominations ?’’ 


| from other denominations who attend Friends’ 
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tombs nearby, when I saw them coming on their 
donkeys, evidently eager for their delayed lunch. 


| When they stepped briskly into the rude room they 
all the momentous epochs in the history of man, while | 


the countless millions of the human race have lived | 


were so greatly surprised that I think at first they al- 
most doubted their senses and my identity. After their 
railroad ride of twenty miles and their donkey ride of 
six miles, to find me awaiting them in that wilderness 
seemed almost an impossibility until they assured 
themselves by the laying on of hands that it was 
really I, and heard my explanation. If startling to 
them, it was to all of us a joyous meeting, and after 
they had lunched and rested, we visited the wonderful 
palatial tombs near by. 

The necropolis of Sakkarrah is a vast collection 
of sepulchral monuments of every description dating 


! | from perhaps 2500 years B. C. to later but still remote 
the morning on the train for Bedrashen, about twenty | 


periods. The dim tapers we held in the dark chambers 
revealed wonderful beauties in art decoration in colors 
which, though painted perhaps four thousand years 
ago, are as fresh looking as ours of yesterday. Our 
friends and their guide, on their five donkeys, and 
myself and guide on camels, each of the party followed 


! ( : | by an attendant on foot, then started on our return to 
ested in what promised to be a most novel experience— | the railroad station, passing the site of ancient Mem- 


phis, and dismounting to inspect the two colossal 
statues of Rameses, II., both lying on the gound but 
remarkably preserved and objects of great interest. 
Our rather grotesque looking party arrived at the sta- 
tion in good time, the camels which at first had been left 
behind by the donkeys, coming in some time in advance. 


| We then had our twenty-mile railroad ride, and on 
short distance a few days before, and 1 was not sure 


arrival at the hotel soon after dark, I felt the day had 
I had ridden 
fully fifteen miles on the camel, and as it was spoken 
of from one to another at the crowded hotel, I think I 
was an object of interest for a day or two. Certainly 


the experiences of the day will be cherished in my 
memory. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Sara E. Allen, 
on Fourth month 17th. The program opened with a recita- 
tion entitled, ‘‘ The Meeting Waters,’’ by Charles Falmer. 
Louisa Osmond read a paper on ‘‘ Work,”’ in which she said 
we should simplify and systematize our work, and use our 
strength with judgment; that there is a pleasure in being 


| busy, if we are cheerful, and make the best possible use of 


our opportunities. 

A biographical sketch of the life of Whittier was given by 
Anna R. Mather. J. Harvey Lovell recited ‘‘ Barbara 
Freitche.’' In the question box which followed, the first 
question, ‘‘ What are three essentials to comfortable living ?"’ 
was answered by Edward Palmer who said they are health, 
steady emplcyment and pleasant surroundings. 

The second question ‘‘Should we expect boys to be as 
was answered by Arthur E. Bye, who said 
that we expect more of the girls in the home life, and more of 
In answering the third question, 
Friends keeping abreast educationally with other 
Alfred Marshall thought they were ahead, 
and mentioned as illustration the large number of children 
schools. 
The meeting closed with the reading of Armitt Brown’s 
oration given at the Valley Forge Centennial. 

MABEL A. Row, Sec. 


‘‘Are 
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New YorkK.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ Association 
of New York and Brooklyn was held at 16th Street and 
Rutherfurd Place, Fourth month 26th, 1903. 

The questions propounded by the Executive Committee of 
the General Conference of Young Friends’ Associations were 
considered and the secretary of this Association was directed 
to forward replies thereto. 

Reference was made to preparations for our next meeting, 
which in compliance with invitations extended by Friends in 
Flushing will be held at that place on the roth of next month. 

A thoughtful paper was read called ‘‘ The Duty to the 
Meeting of Friends who attend it,’’ some extracts from which 
follow : ‘‘ The Friend who makes no mental effort in meeting, 
who allows his thoughts to drift instead of giving them 
direction, loses the real value of the meeting.’ ‘‘ The meeting 
is the spiritual laboratory of its members. To it they should 
take whatever of uplift has come into their lives during the 
week, as material upon which to work.’’ In short the author 
was a believer in the gospel of work, and claimed that the 
meeting was successful in direct proportion to the number of 
workers in it. WALTER HAVILAND, Sec. 





RICHMOND, IND.—At the business meeting in First month, 
the regular time for the reports of committees, the Visiting 
Committee was especially commended for its effective work 
in visiting the sick and ‘‘ shut ins,’’ and in distributing flowers 
and fruit. 

All members present at the business meeting in Second 
month were appointed as a Social Committee to entertain the 
Christian Endeavorers of East Main Street and South Eighth 
Street Friends’ churches. This social was held Second 
month 3d, at the meeting-house. About eighty Friends were 
entertained and all pronounced it a most enjoyable occasion. 

The Topic List for this year with one exception, has been 
carried out as printed in lastSixth month. First-day evening 
meetings during this last quarter have been well attended 
and the interest maintained. 

At the regular business meeting in Fourth month the 
Executive Committee was appointed for the coming year. 
From this Committee of the Association, officers have been 
appointed as follows: Edith M. Winder, chairman; Ella 
Gibson, vice-chairman ; Edith S. Moore, secretary ; Pearl 
Green, corresponding secretary ; John T. Moore, treasurer. 

The Easter time being the eighth anniversary of our Asso- 
ciation, a part of the time of the Easter meeting was given for 
appropriate remarks. The thought was expressed by one of 
the original members of the Young Friends’ Association that 
while we have had many seasons of discouragement, and have 
felt many times as though Gur efforts were bringing few 
results, yet ifeach individual member would imagine the Young 
Friends’ Association taken out of his life, he would realize 
how large a place it had occupied in his thoughts and how 
much it had meant to him as a means of spiritual development. 

MARGARET BRECKENRIDGE, Sec. 





AccoTink, VA.— The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Courtland Lukens, Fourth month tgth, 1903. 
The president opened the meeting by reading the 26th chapter 
of Acts. This was followed by a reading by Frank H. 
Wilkinson entitled, ‘‘ Experiences in the Ministry,’’ by J. J. 
Cornell. Sarah E. Cox reviewed the 2d chapter of Janney’s 
History of Friends. After a short intermission the members 
answered at roll call withsentiments. Sarah E. Walton read 
an essay, ‘‘Thou God Seest Me,’’ written by Susan T. 
Pidgeon. Joseph W. Cox read the conclusion of J. J. Cornell's 
essay on ‘‘ Principles of the Society of Friends.’’ 

LEWETTA Cox, Secretary. 


THE temperance movement is certainly making some 
headway when saloon keepers refuse to employ bartenders 
who drink. — [Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


IN an Egyptian mummy case dating back to the age of 
Alexander, a papyrus has been found containing an ode by 
Timotheus, the Greek poet and musician. This is the oldest 


manuscript Greek book known to exist, dating from the fourth | 


century before Christ. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. APPLETON was one of the patrons of ‘‘ The Greek Play "’ 
given last week by students of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The play was attended by a number of persons from the 
college. 

A regular meeting of the Audubon Club, held on the 28th 
ultimo, was the best attended of the year. Many of the 
students are watching the ‘‘spring migration "’ with interest. 

The following subjects were discussed at the last meeting 
of the Historical Political Conference : ‘‘ The United States 
and Latin America ; a report of the seventh annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science,’’ 
by Dr. Kleene ; ‘‘ Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition in History 
and Fiction,’’ Helen Lease. 

On the evening of the 2d, representatives from Friends’ 
Select School, Media ; George School ; Friends’ Seminary, 
New York; Abington Friends’ School; Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia ; Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia ; 
Friends’ School, Plymouth Meeting, and Swarthmore Pre- 
paratory School met in the Interscholastic Oratorical Contest 
in Parrish Hall. Of these George Eves, of George School, 
took first place ; J.Carle Parry, of Abington, received second, 
and Perry B. Strassburger, of Plymouth Meeting, was third. 

On First-day morning Dean Bond presented a paper on 
‘« College Life as a School of Friendship,’’ before the students 
and others assembled for meeting. P. M. W. 





The following changes have been made in the Faculty of 
the Friends’ School, Baltimore, for next year: Edward 
Clarkson Wilson has been appointed principal; Olive L. 
Whitson, of Chester county, has been appointed an assistant 
in the primary department ; and Philip Howard Edwards, 
who has held the fellowship in Latin at the Johns Hopkins 
University for the past two years, and who will receive the 
degree of Ph.D. in Sixth month, has been appointed for the 
Classics. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


Ir has been arranged that the summer school of English 
Friends this year will begin on the 23d of Seventh month and 
continue for six weeks. Applications for admission can be 
addressed to Edward Grubb, M. A., Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopgate Without, London, E. C., or to John William 
Graham, M. A., Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

The total charge for persons attending, including board 
and lodging, will be $8.75 per week. Persons staying two 
weeks will be given preference in assigning accommodations. 

The school will be at Woodbrooke, which has been a fine 
private residence. Itis charmingly situated in thirteen acres 
of private ground, including flower gardens, shady lawns, 
ornamental water, tennis courts, golf links, &c. Though on 
the outskirts of Birmingham, it is free from all town associa- 
tions, and the beautiful open country of Worcestershire lies 
about it, offering rich attractions to the pedestrian and cyclist. 
Stratford, Kenilworth, and the Forest of Arden, are in easy 
distance for excursions. The famous model village of Bourn- 
ville, near to the cocoa factories of Cadbury Bros., (an 
English Quaker firm of world-wide celebrity), is adjacent 
and offers an interesting study to students of economics. 
Birmingham 1s one of the most active and powerful centers 
of Quaker life in England. 

The following is the draft program :— 

First week, Seventh month 23-30. 

1st hour. Rufus M. Jones, 

‘« Present Day Ideas of God and the Spiritual Life."’ 
2nd hour. Dugald Macfadyn, 

‘« Spiritual Instincts and the Gospel of Christ.”’ 


3rd hour. Greek Class, Perhaps A. W. Richardson. 
a Bible Class, (informal and expository), W. Little- 
boy. 

Evening. P. H. Wicksteed, 


‘« Principles and Problems of Economic Science.’’ 
Second week, Seventh month 30— Eighth month 6. 
R. M. Jones,—continues. 


Ist hour. 
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2nd hour. Prof. W. F. Adeney, 

‘* Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ in 
the Early Church.”’ 

3rd hour. Prof. Starbuck, (probably), on 
‘* Psychology and Religion,’’ or some such subject. 

3rd hour. Greek Class, A. W. Richardson, 

‘* Book of Revelations."’ 
Evening. P. H. Wicksteed,—continues. 
Third week, Eighth month 6-1}. 

ist hour. Rufus M. Jones,—as before,—repeats. 

2nd hour. Prof. A. S. Peake, 

‘‘ The Nature and Organization of the Early Church.”’ 
3rd hour. Greek Class, Probably A. K. Brown. 
“ Bible Class, Susanna E. Wells. 

Evening. Eighth month 7th and 8th, 

Conference on ‘‘ The Bible at School.’’ 

Evening. Eighth month roth and 11th, 
‘*Philanthropy in Relation to Social Prosperity.’’ 
garet A. Sewell. 

Fourth week, Eighth month 13-20. 
Ist. hour. Rufus M. Jones,—continues. 
2nd hour. Paul Sabatier, 
‘* Development of the Personality of St. Francis.’"’ 
3rd hour. W. C. Braithwaite, 
‘« Sources of the Gospel Narratives.’’ 
Greek Class, T. E. Harvey, 
Evening. C. E. Stansfield, 
‘* John Woolman.”’ 

Evening. C. E. Stansfield, and S. E. Wells, 

‘* Religious Education in the Society of Friends.’’ 

Evening. T. E. Haven, 

Fifth week, Eighth month 20-27. 
1st hour. Rev. Kirsopp Lake, 
‘* The Synoptic Problem,"’ ‘‘St. Paul and the Corinthians."’ 
2nd hour. J. W. Graham, 
‘‘ Quakerism and Modern Psychology.”’ 
3rd hour. Greek Class, Rev. Kirsopp Lake. 
a Bible Class, Joan M. Fry. 
Evening. Joshua Rowntree, 
‘* Friends in Australia."’ 
Evening. J. Wilhelm Rowntree, 
‘* Some Early Engravings and a Question.”’ 
Evening. M. C. Albright, 
‘‘Art and Life,’’ ‘‘ The Ramayana—the popular Gospel 
of the Hindus.”’ 
Sixth week, Eighth month 27— Ninth month 3. 
Ist hour. Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 
‘*Paul’s Mental Development.”’ 
2nd hour. Rev. C. H. W. Johns, 
‘* Hammurabi,’’ ‘‘ Babel and Bible.’’ 

2nd hour. A. N. Brayshaw, 

‘*The Composition and Canon of the Old Testament.”’ 
3rd hour. Greek Class, J. W. Graham. 

e Bible Class, M. A. Wallis. 
Evenings. Ernest W. Rowntree, 

‘* The Value of Political Economy.’’ 
Evening. M. A. Wallis, 

‘* Marcus Aurelius.’’ 

Evening. Eighth month 31st, Joseph Taylor, 

‘Indian Religions in Relation to Missionary Effort."’ 

Evening. Ninth month ist, Henry T. Hodgkin, 

‘* Modern Thought and the Missionary Motive.”’ 
Sub-titles of R. M. Jones’s lectures : The Search for God. 

What is Personality ? Self-realization. Self-sacrifice. The 

Wider Intimations. The Subconscious Life. The Testimony 

of Mysticism. The Testimony of Quakerism. The Test of 

Spiritual Guidance. Faith as a Sense of Spiritual Values. 
Sub-titles of D. Macfadyn's lectures: The Sphere of the 

Gospel. The Gospel as an Interpretation of the Person of 

Christ. The Gospel as the Achievement of Right Relations 

to the Universe. The Cross as the Key of the Spiritual 

Order. Science, Psychology and Dogma. 


Mar- 


A SEED is an ultimate, trigenerational, symbiotic unit in the 
plant life history, integrated from tissues and structures be- 
longing to two sphorophytic generations and the intervening 
gametophytic phase.—[Botanical Gazette. ] 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NEW YORK SWARTHMORE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fifth annual banquet and reunion of the New York 
Swarthmore College Association took place at the Hotel St. 
Denis, New York, on the evening of Fourth month 18th. 
There were ninety or more members of the Association and 
their friends and invited guests who attended the dinner. 

The time was arranged later in the season than usual in 
order to have the presence of Dr. Swain and his wife, who 
had just recently returned from Europe. The new President 
of Swarthmore responded to the toast ‘‘Our Alma Mater.”’ 
Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond spoke of ‘‘ The New Day."’ 
Both of these speakers were most enthusiastically received, 
and each gave words of encouragement for the future of the 
College. There was a great deal of life at this reunion, and 
everyone present evidently enjoyed the occasion. M. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

J. WILHELM RownTREE of York, England, who has been 
visiting friends in the neighborhood of Philadelphia for several 
days, left on Seventh day last for Chicago where he expects 
to remain a month. While in Philadelphia he secured from 
the Friends’ Book Store a large collection of books covering 
sermons, travels and biographies of members of our branch 
of the Society of Friends. It is his purpose to write a history 
of the Society of Friends in America during the Nineteenth 
Century. As the Separation was by far the most important 
event during that period, it naturally will be covered in full. 
We have every reason to believe it will be done calmly and 
dispassionately, from a disinterested standpoint so far as all 
controversial matters are concerned. 

fo further the work there are many books, tracts and 
pamphlets which he would like to obtain. There are some of 
them in almost every Friend's home which are valued but 
lightly, and it would be of great assistance to John Wilhelm 
Rowntree if the sale, gift or loan of them could be obtained. 
As the advertisement on another page discloses, a complete 
set of INTELLIGENCER is particularly desired. We believe 
that John Wilhelm Rowntree will make good use of the 
material placed in hand and we trust Friends will go to the 
little trouble necessary to see what they can furnish him. 
Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford, Pa., is assisting John Wilhelm 
Rowntree and communications should be sent to him. 

Prof. William W. Birdsall willarrive in Philadelphia the 
latter part of next week to attend the Yearly Meeting, and 
possibly for a longer stay. 


Wilmer Atkinson, editor and proprietor of the Farm 
Journal, accompanied by his wife and three daughters, sailed 
from New York on the 6th instant. They expect to spend 
the summer in England and on the Continent. 

Dr. Edward Martin, of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a graduate of Swarthmore College, 
and a member of its Board of Managers, has been appointed 
Director of the Board of Health and Charities, of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Edward Shaw, the oldest member of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, at Richmond, Indiana, was 88 years old on the 
29th of Fourth month. Twenty-five of his meeting friends, 
who love him, taking a warm dinner with them, surprised him 
by dining with him at mid-day on that occasion ; this he and 
his children warmly appreciated. One of the guests was a 
great-grandchild. The reading of the following poem, written 
for the occasion, by Anna M. Starr, was much enjoyed.§ 


How rapidly old Time is passing, 
As he weaves each one our fate, 
And the years he brings thee, Edward. 
Make thy number eighty-eight. 


And what quiet years of blessing, 
Sweet and peaceful have they been, 

Spent in making others happy, 
Following the Light within. 














Sons and daughters have been sent thee, 
Making life thus more complete, 

As their warm affections bound thee 
To a home thus doubly sweet. 


Meek and lowly is thy spirit, 
Leaning on an Arm of strength, 

Which will never fail to lead thee 
To a peaceful close at length. 


Seeds of gentleness and mercy, 
All along thy pathway sown, 
Now are springing up to bless thee ; 
Such will come, and such alone. 


For this gospel law is certain, 
What we sow, that shall we reap ; 
Let us watch what seeds we scatter 
Lest the harvest make us weep. 


Gently, Edward, thou art passing 
From this life to that beyond, 

Where a Father waits to greet thee 
And with Heavenly love respond. 


Hail! All Hail ! beloved brother, 
In thy peaceful, slow decline, 

Living now the Heavenly Kingdom, 
Ripening for the life Divine. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Atlantic Monthly commemorates the coming cen- 
tenary of Emerson with a searching and illuminating article 
on ‘‘ Emerson as a Religious Influence,’’ by Dr. George A. 
Gordon, who, although standing at the opposite pole of 
religious belief, nevertheless pronounces Emerson's spirit ‘‘a 
tonic and inspiration of priceless worth and of inexpressible 
delight."’ Another timely paper is ‘‘ The Mulatto Factor in 
the Race Problem,’’ by Alfred H. Stone, of the Economic 
Association, who points out that the existence and power of 
this hybrid race has been overlooked hitherto, while it is 
really a considerable element in the Negro problem. 





The Southern Workman for this month contains an 
enlightening article on ‘‘The Indian’s Attitude toward 
Education’’ which will repay perusal by those who are 
interested in the government's methods of treating its wards. 
A chapter of the life in Aftica of a Negro missionary sent 
out by the Presbyterian Church, South, is of more than 
ordinary interest, exhibiting as it does a devotion and per- 
sistency of purpose and a degree of success that are out of 
the common. 





The dedication of the St. Louis World's Fair is the occasion 
of an interesting series of articles in the Review of Reviews 
on the Louisiana Purchase and its results, the exposition in 
forecast, and the city of St. Louis. The character sketch of 
the month is by W. T. Stead, his subject being the Right 
Hon. George Wyndham, whose name has been brought 
prominently before the public by its connection with the 
Irish land bill introduced last month in the British Parliament. 





The North American Review has papers on several topics 
that are now occupying a large share of attention. Archibald 
R. Colquhoun discusses ‘‘ The Future of the Negro’’ ; W. 
Robertson Nicoll writes appreciatively of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; Charles Johnston sets forth ‘‘ The Present 
Tendencies of Russian Policy,’’ and W. J. Long, in ‘‘ The 
Modern School of Nature Study,’’ replies to the criticisms upon 
his works made by John Burroughs in the AV/antic Monthly. 





In Mc Clure’s Magazine for this month Lincoln Steffens 
gives another graphic picture of political corruption entitled 
‘« Pittsburg : a City Ashamed.’’ Another notable article is 
‘‘ Waifs of the Street,’’ by Ernest Poole, who reaches the 
conclusion that ‘‘the homeless, the most illiterate, the most 
dishonest, the most impure—these are the finished products 
of child street labor.’’ 
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For Friends’ palatine 
A DAY WITH NATURE. 


Ou, Nature! Mother of us all! 
Whose love fills all our wants, 

Our feet, obedient to thy call, 
Now seek thy well-loved haunts. 


Thy woods and hills and shady dells, 
Thy leafy lanes we prize ; 

Thy flowery meads and crystal wells, 
Thy mountains and thy skies, 


The fruited orchards bending low, 
And fields of waving grain, 

The Summer's sun and Winter’s snow, 
The Spring’s life-giving rain, — 


All these are thine, and thou art ours ; 
We yield to thee our days, 

And seek, with dedicated powers, 
To know thee and thy ways. 


So, reverently, to-day we stand 
Mid many a rural scene, 

Where thou hast strewn with lavish hand 
Thy countless shades of green. 


The maples’ ever varying tints 
Relieve the woodside gloom, 

And here and there among them glints 
The dogwood's snowy bloom. 


And deep within each quiet dell, 
With bending ferns above, 

There, nestling in their beauty, dwell 
The wildlings of thy love. 


Each feathered songster round us yields 
To joy its pulsing throat, 

While overhead in azure fields 
The fleecy cloudlets float. 


The Spring-tide perfumes round us flow, 
We breathe the cool, crisp air, 

And, quickened by the vernal glow, 
In Nature’s new-birth share. 


Oh, happy day! with favoring skies 
And charm of sight and sound, 
And merry hearts and laughing eyes 

And beauty all around ! 


And knowing this—that all we see 
Thy love and care afford— 
Our heartfelt thanks go up to thee, 
Our own and Nature’s Lord! 
ROBERT TILNEY. 


A REMARKABLE WILL. 


A Cuicaco lawyer of much skill at one period of his 
existence, but who died an insane patient in the Cook 
County Asylum, left the following remarkable will : 

I, Charles Lounsberry, being of sound and dis- 
posing mind and memory, do hereby make and 
publish this, my last will and testament, in order, as 
justly as may be, to distribute my interest in the world 
among succeeding men. 

That part of my interests, which is known in law 
and recognized in the sheep-bound volumes as my 
property, being inconsiderable and of none account, I 
make no disposal of this in my will. My right to 


live, being but a life estate, is not at my disposal, but 
these things excepted, all else in the world I now 
proceed to devise and bequeath. 

Item : I give to good fathers and mothers, in trust 
for their children, all good little words of praise and 
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encouragement, and all quaint pet names and endear- 
ments, and I charge said parents to use them justly, 
but generously, as the needs of their children shall 
require. 

Item: I leave to children inclusively, but only for 
the term of their childhood, all and every, the flowers 
of the fields and the blossoms of the woods, with the 
right to play among them freely according to the 
customs of children, warning them at the same time 
against thistles and thorns. And I devise to children 
the banks of the brooks and the golden sands beneath 
the waters thereof, the odors of the willows that dip 
therein and the white clouds that float high over the 
giant trees. 

And I leave the children the long, long days to be 
merry in, in a thousand ways, and the night, and the 
moon and the train of the milky way to wonder at, 
but subject nevertheless to the rights hereinafter given 
to lovers. 

Item: I devise to boys jointly all the useful, idle 
fields and commons, where ball may be played, all 
pleasant waters where one may swim, all snowclad 
hills where one may coast, and all streams and ponds 
where one may fish, or where, when grim winter 
comes, one may skate, to have and to hold the same 
for the period of their boyhood. And all meadows, 
with the clover blossoms and butterflies thereof, the 
woods with their appurtenances, the squirrels and 
birds and echoes and strange noises, and all distant 
places-which may be visited, together with the 
adventures there found. And I give to said boys 
each his own place at the fireside at night, with all 
pictures that may be seen in the burning wood, to 
enjoy without let or hindrance, and without any 
incumbrance of care. 

Item: To lovers, I devise their imaginary world 
with whatever they may need, as the stars of the sky, 
the red roses by the wall, the bloom of the hawthorne, 
the sweet strains of music and aught else they may 
desire, to figure to each other the lastingness and 
beauty of their love. 

Item : To young men jointly, I devise and bequeath 
all boisterous, inspiring sports of rivalry, and I give 
to them the disdain of weakness and undaunted 
confidence in their own strength. Though they are 
rude, I leave to them the power to make lasting 
friendships and of possessing companions, and to them 
exclusively I give all merry songs and brave choruses 
to sing with lusty voices. 

Item: And to those who are no longer children, 
or youths, or lovers, I leave memory, and I bequeath 
to them the volumes of the poems of Burns and 
Shakespeare and of other poets, if there be others, to 
the end that they may live the old days over again, 
freely and fully without tithe or diminution. 

Item: To our loved ones with snowy crowns, I 
bequeath the happiness of old age, and the love and 
gratitude of their children until they fall asleep. 


A NEw language has been invented for international use, 
entitled ‘‘Esperanto,’’ which already has some eighty 
thousand adherents. It is claimed that it is much simpler 
than ‘‘ Volapuk.’’ A monthly journal, published in French 
and ‘‘ Esperanto "’ is issued in Paris. 
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The World Growing Better. 
JoHN G. WHITTIER was not one of those who think the past 
ages were the best ages. This is shown by the following 
reflections of his, which were published for the first time in 
the Outlook : 


‘*Nothing is clearer to my mind than the fact that the 
world is growing better. It is sweeter, tenderer. There is 
more love in it. A worthy deacon of the old time in New 
England once described a brother in the church as a very 
pious man Godward, but rather a hard one manward. It 
cannot be denied that very satisfactory steps in the latter 
direction have been taken in the century now drawing to a 
close. Our age is tolerant as regards creed and dogma, and 
practically recognizes the brotherhood of the race ; it is quick 
and generous in its sympathies whenever and wherever a cry 
of suffering is heard. It cannot look on poverty or pain 
without seeking to diminish their evil. It has abolished 
slavery ; it is lifting woman to an equality with man before 
the law. 

‘‘Our criminal codes no longer embody the maxim of ‘an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ but have regard not 
only to the safety of the community but also to the well-being 
of the criminal. All the more for this amiable tenderness do 
we need the counterpoise of a strong sense of justice. All 
the more for the sweet humanities and Christian liberalism 
which are drawing men nearer to each other and increasing 
the sum of social influence, we need the bracing atmosphere 
of the old moralities. 

‘‘It is well for us that we have learned to listen to the 
persuasion of the Beatitudes ; but there are cries in all lives 
which require the emphatic ‘Thou shalt not’ of the 
Decalogue.”’ 


«Just Loved Me.”’ 
Two little four-year-olds were at play on the lawn when the 
tiny girl slipped and fell. In a moment her small companion 
had helped her to her feet again, and stood with an arm 
about her until her sobs ceased. 

‘« What did little cousin do for you when you were hurt ?"’ 
asked the mother a few minutes later. 

‘* Nuffin; he just loved me,’’ answered baby, the tears 
still standing in her blue eyes, but the comfort of the tender- 
ness she had received shining through them. ‘‘He just 
loved me over it."’ 

Oh, the divine wisdom of the treatment! There are so 
many falls and hurts when older people feel called upon to 
bring reproof, advice, warning, wise-sounding platitudes, 
instead of the blessed love that would heal and strengthen. 
Many a weakness, many a slip, many a wound grows into 
permanent scar and deformity for lack of the balm of sym- 
pathy and tenderness. Many a warped life and embittered 
heart might be saved if only there were some one to ‘‘ love it 
over’’ the hour of hurt and danger and temptation.— 
[Exchange. } 


Sculpture at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Tue Colonnade of States will be 1,000 feet long, consisting of 
two rows of Ionic columns 65 feet high, supporting a massive 


entablature. These columns form arcs, in each of which is 


a pedestal supporting a statue of a seated draped female figure, 
symbolic of one of the States or Territories formed from the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

The statues are 20 feet high ; and designed by different 


| sculptors, they fulfill Poe’s definition of the essential character 


of a poem, -‘ variety in uniformity.’’ The approaches to the 


| cascades will contain portrait statues of aborigines, discover- 
| ers, pioneers, and statesmen, such as De Soto and Marquette, 
| Lewis and Clarke, Livingston, Monroe, and Franklin, Daniel 
| Boone and Sitting Bull. 
| Napoleon, the former by Daniel C. French, the latter by J. 
| Q. A. Ward, will stand at the edge of a big basin. 


The heroic statues of Jefferson and 


Sculpture will be an interesting and striking feature of the 
exposition. The appropriation for this department is five 
hundred thousand dollars, of which about one hundred thous- 











and dollars is for permanent work. The general scheme is 
designed to symbolize the history of the Louisiana Territory, 
representing the four successive occupants of its soil; First. 
the wild animals ; second, the Indians ; third, the discoverers 
and pioneers, the hunters, trappers, and explorers ; and fourth, 
the advanced races, French, Spanish, and American, that 
have built up its present status of civilization. The sculpture 
will symbolize activities rather than actors ; hence portraiture 
will be but moderately used. The figures throughout will be 
of heroic cast, in harmony with the size of the grounds, courts, 


buildings, and open spaces.—Frederick M. Crunden, in Re- 
view of Reviews. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In the presence of 50,000 persons, including representatives 
of the American Government, army and navy, Governors of 
a dozen States, diplomats from half of the civilized nations of 
the world and plain citizens of the Republic, the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition was dedicated, on the 3oth ultimo, by 
President Roosevelt, who was received with great enthusiasm 
and made aneloquentaddress. An address wasalso delivered 
by ex-President Cleveland, who received an equally warm 
welcome, being introduced as ‘‘ the world’s most distinguished 
private citizen.”’ 

THE situation in Manchuria still claims the attention of 
the leading nations of the world. The Pekin correspondent 
of the London Times says that Russia claims to have been on 
friendly terms with China for two centuries, though the two 
countries have a continuous frontier of 3,000 miles, and 
objects to the interference of other nations. A dispatch from 
Washington, dated the 4th instant, says that Secretary Hay 
has good reason to believe that the Russian cou~ which was 
expected has been either abandoned or indefinitely postponed. 

ARRANGEMENTS are practically completed for the ninth 
annual Conference on International Arbitration, which will 
open at Lake Mohonk on the 27th instant, and which will 
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continue for three days. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of 
State and counsel to the Alaska Boundary Commission, will 
preside. Among those who will address the Conference are 
William L. Penfield, who represented our Government before 
The Hague Court in the Pious Fund case ; President Daniel 
C. Gilman, of the Carnegie Institute; Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, of Boston, and Frederick W. Holls, a member 
of The Hague International Tribunal. 


— 


A DISPATCH from London states that the British case in 
the Alaskan Boundary arbitration was handed tothe officials of 
the American Embassy on the Ist instant to be forwarded to 
Washington. The case of the United States, which is to be 
laid before the Alaskan Boundary Commission, has been 
completed and was on the same day delivered at the British 
Embassy in Washington. The United States case makes a 
volume of 650 pages. 


Two European sovereigns of the Protestant faith have 
recently paid friendly visits to the Pope of Rome, by whom 
they were cordially received. On the 29th ultimo King 
Edward VII. of England, who had been the guest of the 
King of Italy, drove to the Vatican, and after an imposing 
reception by ecclesiastics was ushered into the presence of 
Pope Leo, with whom he remained in private conference for 
twenty minutes. On the 3d instant Emperor William of 
Germany, accompanied by his two sons, visited the Vatican. 
The Emperor was in conference with the Pontiff for forty 
minutes, and showed his desire to pay deference to the feel- 
ings of the head of the Roman Catholic Churcb. 


Ki1nG Epwarb arrived in Paris on the Ist instant and was 
accorded a hearty reception by Republican France. Presi- 
dent Loubet, surrounded by the Cabinet Ministers, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, the Grand 
Commander of the Legion of Honor, the military and naval 
dignitaries and the diplomatic corps, presented an imposing 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


5TH Mo. 9.—MINISTER AND ELDERS, IN 
Cherry Street Meeting Room, at 1oa.m. 


5TH Mo. 10.—MEETINGS FOR DIVINE 
worship at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Fourth and Green Streets, Seventeenth 
and Girard Avenue, Thirty-fifth and 
Lancaster Avenue, School Street, Ger- 
mantown, and Market Street, Camden, 
N. J., at 10,30 a. m. 


5TH Mo. 
Meeting, Race Street, 3 p. m. 


5TH Mo. 10.—MEETING FOR WORSHIP AT 
Fair Hill, 3.30 p, m. 


5TH Mo. 10.—MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP 
at Race Street, Green Street, Girard 
Ave. and West Philadelphia, 7.30 p.m. 


5TH Mo. 11.—First BUSINESS SESSIONS 
of the Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m., and 
3 p- m. 


5TH Mo. 11.—A MEETING TO CONSIDER 
the establishment of a Friends’ Flower 
and Fruit Mission, with headquarters 
at 151 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, 
in room 15, first floor of Central School 
Building, at 12.30 p. m. 


5TH Mo. 11.—GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Friends’ Associations, 8 p. m., Fifteenth 
and Race Streets. Address, ‘‘A Revival 
of Quakerism,’’ Henry W. Wilbur, of 
New York. Five minute papers to open 
discussion, George G. Nutt, George 
School ; J. Russel Smith, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Chairman, Jesse H. Holmes, 
Swarthmore Association; Secretary, 
Alice C. Bartram, Willistown Asso- 
ciation. 


5TH Mo. 11.—COMMITTEE OF TWENTY- 
two, for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles, in Room No. 28, second 


| floor of Central School Building, at 
10.—ANNUAL CHILDREN’S | 


I p.m. 


5TH Mo. 11.—REPRESENTATIVE COMMIT- 
tee Meeting in Room 1, at 6 p. m. 

Annual Meeting of Friends’ Book 

Association, in Room 4, at 7.30 p. m. 


5TH. Mo. 12.—A MEETING UNDER THE 
care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee, at 7.30 p. m. | 
Address on ‘‘Purity,’’ by Dr. O. Edward | 
Janney, of Baltimore; address on 
‘*Temperance,’’ by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore. 


5TH Mo. 13.—MEETING OF THE FIRST- 
day School Association, 7.45 p. m. 


5TH: Mo. 14.—MEETINGS FOR Worsutr | 


at Race Street, Fourth and Green 
Streets, and Seventeenth and Girard 
Avenue, 10.30 a.m. Meeting of Rep- 
resentative Committee in Room 1, at 
6 p. m. 


5TH. Mo. 14.—A MEETING UNDER THE 
care of the Philanthropic Committee, 
( Concluded on Page 304.) 





THE OLD RELIABLE 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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appearance. As the train entered the station the trumpets | the hottest day in Fourth month, in Philadelphia, since 1888, 


sounded a royal salute and the band played ‘‘God Save the 
King.”’ 

Forest fires were raging for several days last week in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York, owing to the dry 
weather and high winds. Millions of dollars worth of timber 
have been destroyed and several small villages. In the 
Adirondacks a timely snow storm had some effect in check- 
ing the flames. Companies of men and boys were organized 
in the burning regions to fight the flames. 


NEWS NOTES. 


THE corner-stone of a $10,000,000 steel plant was laid, on the 
30th ultimo, at Brunswick, Ga. 


Two negroes arrested for murder were hanged by a mob, 
near Vicksburg, Miss., on the 3rd instant. 


THE Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company 
announced an advance of 10 centsaton on coal for the month 
of May. 


THE coal companies are now beginning to give the men 
the back pay awarded by the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission, 


Pau. B. pu CHAILLU, American author and explorer, 
died at St. Petersburg on the 30th ult. His body will be 
brought to New York. 

GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER has vetoed the bill giving rail- 
road companies the right to condemn lands used and occupied 
in whole or in part as dwelling houses by the owners thereof. 

PRESIDENT BaAeER testified before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at New York, that in view of the present unrest, 
the Reading is storing millions of tons of anthracite to meet 
any emergency. 


ACCORDING to the Weather Bureau the 30th ultimo, was 


the mercury reaching go degrees. 
day, the weather was bitterly cold. 


At St. Louis, on the same 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S first act upon reaching St. Louis 
was to go to the International Good Roads Convention, and 
make a speech advocating the improvement of country roads 
in order to make farm life more attractive. 


THE London 7imes correspondent at Tokio says that the 
Korean Government grants to Japanese subjects the same 
whale fishing privileges on the eastern coast already granted 
to the Russians since 1899, including three stations ashore. 


In Philadelphia on the Ist instant, some 6,000 carpen- 
ters and hoisting engineers declared a strike for 50 cents 
an hour, and 2,000 other building tradesmen went out in 
sympathy. 


THE New York Court of Appeals, has affirmed by a an- 
imous decision, the constitutionality of the Ford Law passed 


| three years ago, for the taxation at their real value of public 


service corporations. About $18,000,000 is the accumulated 
amount of taxes now due under the law. 


May Day was marked by many strikes and demands for 
higher wages and shorter hours in various parts of the 
country, but there were fewer serious conflicts than usual, 
and a considerable proportion of the employers either granted 
increases in pay or agreed to arbitration. 


May WRIGHT SEWALL, President of the International 
Council of Women, has issued a call for a universal demon- 
stration in favor of peace and arbitration, on Fifth month 
18th, the anniversary of the day on which The Hague 
Tribunal was formally convened. 


THE commencement exercises of the Hampton Normal 
and Educational Institute, held on the 29th ultimo, were 
attended by eminent educators from all parts of the country, 
including President Hadley of Yale, and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 








Morgan Bunting 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from page 303.) 


on ‘‘ Equal Rights for Women.”’ 
dress by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, of 
New York, at 8 p. m. 


Friends desiring board during the week | 
can apply to either of the following 
persons, Isaac H. Hillborn, 15th and | 


Race Streets; Martha D. Hough, 1340 
Spruce Street; Rebecca B. Comly, 
1529 Centennial Avenue; Matilda K. 
Lobb, 1702 N. 18th Street; Sarah L. 
Haines, 1513 N. Marshall Street. 
Friends in the city having accommoda- 
tions should notify the Committee. 


5TH Mo. 10.—CHRISTIANA, PA., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Mary B. Pownall. 


5TH. Mo. 13.—EASTON AND GRANVILLE 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Granville, 
N.Y., at 11 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 3 p. m. 


5TH Mo. 13.—A MEETING OF PHILADEL- 
phia First-day School Association, at 
8 p. m. 


sTH. Mo. 16.—MANSFIELD, N. J., YOUNG 


| 5TH 





Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Elizabeth A. Scott. 


| 5TH Mo. 16.—SHORT CREEK QUARTERLY 


Ad- | 


Meeting, at Concord, Ohio, Ministers 
and Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 


Mo. 18.—FAIRFAX QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Hopewell, Va., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day pre- 
ceding, at 3 p. m. 


5TH. Mo. 23.—STILLWATER HALF 
Yearly Meeting, at Richland, near 
Quaker City, Ohio. Ministers and 
Elders, day before, at 3 p. m. 


REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND LOS ANGELES. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 
ING MASTER PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


On account of the meeting of the 
Master Plumbers’ Association, at San 
Francisco, Cal., May 19 to 22, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, May 11 to 17, inclusive, good to 
return until July 15, from all stations on 
its lines, at reduced rates. These tickets 
must be validated for return passage, for 


which the usual fee of fifty cents will be | 


charged. For further particulars con- 


cerning rates, routes, and conditions of | 


| tickets, consult ticket agents. 





Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 
Ringe & Ellis, geXiestate.” 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Parents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Beli’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE‘ 


Sifts the flour and mixes 

to lbs. of best bread in 3 

minutes. Sold subject to 

i Send 

for Booklet. Agents wanted. 

@ Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 


sn! 3 Media Sts, Phi 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


MAKE BUT ONE 








FRIENDS’ 





Ellinois-On-The- Strand 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Ocean view unexcelled Appointments first-class 
Special spring rates 


Bell ‘Phone, No. 26 


Kept by Friends. 


WALTON & FRENCH 





NEW ARBORTON 
Ocean Grove. N. J. 

Half block from the sea. For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 

Hot salt baths. 





7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N.J. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, oo eed 


Micnican Avenug, Attantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avs., Oczan City, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 

K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. | 

‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Ati tHe year 
Ocgan Enp oF TENNESSEE AvE., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


It Pays Educators to Educate. 


The Peoples University of Olympia, Washington, 
makes it pay to be in the educational business. The 
capital stock of :that institution already pays a _/our 
per cent. dividend, and will eventually pay from six ¢o 
ten per cent. The security is first-class—adbso/utely 
safe—and the enterprise highly commendable. Capital 
stock $1,000,000, divided into shares of $1.00. We will 
sell in blocks of not less than $10. The fact is we offer 
you a better investment than government bonds. Write 
for particulars, Eastern Office, Room 80, The Ruggery, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 

Endowment file No.2. Be sure to mention the file 

number. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD'S 


“SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


placed in every school, would 
teach the beauty of Peace. 


Send twenty cents for one copy of the music and 
twenty-five copies of the words, to 


ARABELLA CARTER, 


Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


FOSS FF FEES SESE SSS EEE STTTY 


Seventeen Cents per year for { 
One Thousand Dollars of Life 
Insurance for Fifteen Years! 
This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, 1901. 
Particulars free on request. 


PENN [TIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


wevuevvrvv verve reer 
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apply to ticket agents ; 


and 






GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The battlefield of Gettysburg, and the 
National Capital in all the glory of its 
Spring freshness, are attractions so alluring 
that few would feel like refusing to visit 
them. It is to place these two attractions 
within easy reach of every one that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces a tour over the interesting battle- 
field, through the picturesque valleys of 
Maryland, and an entertaining stay at 
Washington. 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 
a.m., and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Satur- 
day, May 23d, in charge of one of the 
Company's tourist agents, and will cover 
a period of six days. An experienced 


chaperon, whose special charge will be 


unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
party throughout. Round-trip tickets, 
covering transportation, carriage drives, 
and hotel accommodations, will be sold at 
the extremely low rate of $22 from New 
York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from 


other points. 


information 
Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. ; or address George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


High-grade Underwear. 


Our lines of Spring Underwear, both 


For itineraries and full 


foreign and domestic, are now complete 
and were never better. 


We especially 
mention our fine assortment of open-mesh 
unshrinkable undergarments, of 
which we show every worthy kind at 
most favorable prices : 
1. & R. Morley’s celebrated Underwear 
For men; of unshrinkable natural wool; 
light weight. 


The Famous Stuttgarter Underwear 


For men, women and children; of sani- 
tary wool; medium and light weights. 


Dr. Deimel’s Linen-mesh Underwear 


For men and women; 
the best of its kind. 


Belfast Linen-mesh Underwear 
For men; a worthy make, and one 
we can recommend— $2.00 each. 


Ramie Underwear 
For men; made in Sweden: this 
promises to be one of the most popular 
makes in men’s open-weave underwear. 
Cellular Aertex Underwear 
For men ; made (in London) of a light 
porous cotton fabric— $2.00 each. 
English White Gauze Shirts 
For men ; long or short sleeves ; 
by I. & R. Morley, of 
5° cents each. 
Mercerized Balbriggan Underwear 
For men ; looks and feels like silk ; in 
novi, light blue or heliotrope—§1 each. 


undoubtedly 


made 
London— 





Strawbridg> & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


iil 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 

FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, 


Restful, 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Homelike. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
T'wo occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
*Phone 1-33-55. 


Home Kitchen Outfits 


and all 
House Furnishing Goods 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER, 
1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F.. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 





GLUTE DYSPEPSIA 
SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A, 





IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Ru gs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 








Merchants’ Trust Sealine, | 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
ee ae (paid im), 
SURPL 50.000.00 
UN DIVIDED PROFITS, . - = 42,349.29 

Interest allowed on Deposits. "Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. fe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACEB. PEARSON, and Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 

. Botton Winrenny, 

ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Epwarp G. McCo.tu in, 
Aurrep I. Puiuips, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Epcar Dup.ey Faris, 
Horace B. Pgarson. 


$500,000.00 
- 250,000.00 


Nicwo.as Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
osepH R. Rwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R, GILL, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, 

Epwarp S. Sayres, 

Joun H. Craven, 


United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, . 
Surplus and undivided profits, 


Banking and General Trost Co. Business 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
OEL COOK, Vice- President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer. 
HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 
ewes H. HEMPERLY, Actuary 
. HEWSON BRADFORD, M.D. "Medical Director. 
DIRECTORS : 


$1,000,000 
500,000 





William M. Coates, 

Caleb J. Milne, 

V. C. Sweatman, 

Charles Porter, 

Robert Dornan, 

— G. Carruth, 
illiam Bault, 


William H. Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., 
Orlando Crease, 

I. Layton Register, 
Esmonde H. Austin, 
Silas W. Pettit, 

Joel Cook. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Assets, . ° ° $34,000,000 


Plain Life and Endowment Policies with Annual 
Dividends. 


The Highest Grade of Life Insurance at the 
Lowest Cost. 


Company 
Themselves. 


Good Contracts to Good Agents. 


Lawton Brothers, Managers, 
338 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The for Those who Think for 


Insurance from Loss by Fire 


Best of Companies 


Lowest Rates 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500, e 
Acts as Exscuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustees, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Trusts or CorPoraTiIon MortGacgEs. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 








The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Surplus belon 
Assets of the 


pany, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the REINS, - 
ing to Insurance Account, 


$ 4,457,613.08 
6,317,764.17 
61,615,271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samet R. Brows, } bide . . « « President DIRECTORS. 
Nn Es sas stack eee Vice-President Samuel R. Shipley, ames V. Watson 

Asa S. Wing ie . . Vice-President T. Wistar ‘auee” will liam Lengitre, 
Joseph Ashbrook, ‘ Manager of Insurance Dep’t Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 

. Roberts Foulke, ; . Trust Officer Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 

avid G. Alsop,........ . Actuary Charles Hartshorne, . Preston Thomas, 
J. Barton Townsend, . Assistant Trust Officer Asa S. Wing, tobert M. Janney, 
Samuel in + pte mae wee reasurer Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 
Weer Ges, 6 hs te kee Secretary Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


INTERCHANGEABLE 1,000-MILE 


REFUND TICKETS. 

Commencing June I, 1903, interchange- 
able 1,000-Mile Refund Tickets will be 
placed on sale, limited to one year from 
date of issue, good only for transporta- 
tion of the owner, with usual free allow- 
ance of 150 pounds baggage, over any of 
the following lines : 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. (Between 
all points east of Ohio River and between 
Pittsburg and Kane. Also to and from 
points on Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
way and Central Railroad of New Jersey 
between Philadelphia and New York.) 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. (East 
of and including Huntingdon.) 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad. 

Erie Railroad. (East of and including 
Jamestown and Suspension Bridge.) 

Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

These tickets will be sold at the rate of 
$30.00 each, subject to refund of $10.00 | 
on surrender of cover to Trunk Lines | 
Mileage Ticket Bureau, No. 143 Liberty 
Street, New York, at any time within 
eighteen months from date of purchase. | 

This form of ticket will be issued a 
deference to requests of numerous patrons | 
of the lines in interest desiring one ticket | 
good over several lines instead of having | 
to provide themselves as at present with | 
a separate ticket for each line they desire 
to use. 

Agents at principal stations of the rail- 
roads named above will have these tickets 
on sale and give all further information 
regarding them that may be required. | 


me 








F LORIDA BY SHA. 





Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
a a 828 and on Street, Philad’a, 

HITNEY, ad T.M. W. P. 
T RNER. PZ P.A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and {3th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., ete. 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, - 


PLAIN AND Fancy MILLINERY, 


“te SHOEMAKER. 1020 Green St. 
CAROLINE RAU, North side, below oth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


GrorGE _Fostsr White, President, 


Treasurer and Trust Officer; 

Morcan BuntIna, Seeew2 Lewis L 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or A 
Aims at perfect service and perfect Security. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
2 per cent. paid on Check 
W. Lang Ver 


Wil 
Eves the Franklin Nati 







cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 
. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 


charge where this Company is named as Executor. 


irard National Bank will receive deposits for this company. 








